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FOREWORD 


With  this  volume  of  the  Annual  the  Art  and  Archaeology  Division  of 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  embarks  on  a  new  programme  of  publica¬ 
tions.  In  the  past,  the  chief  production  has  been  the  Bulletin ,  an  attempt 
to  produce  scholarly  articles  on  the  Museum  collections  and  activities 
written  for  both  professional  and  amateur  readers.  Such  ambivalence 
did  not  lend  itself  easily  to  the  publication  of  specialized  subjects  such 
as  preliminary  reports  on  archaeological  excavations,  research  on  indi¬ 
vidual  objects,  reports  on  accessions  and  the  other  activities  of  the 
Museum.  To  be  sure,  a  series  of  monographs  entitled  Museum  Studies 
did  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  Bulletin  form  and  scope,  although  in  prac¬ 
tice  all  numbers  dealt  with  the  Far  Eastern  collections. 

Our  publication  policy  has  now  been  completely  restudied  and  the 
decision  has  been  reached  to  produce  an  Annual  devoted  to  scholarly 
articles,  reports  on  important  accessions  and  news  of  Museum  activi¬ 
ties  intended  primarily  for  professional  and  informed  readers,  other 
Museums,  universities  and  scholars.  It  will  be  supplemented  by  a  series 
of  Occasional  Papers  which  will  appear  as  necessary  (and  as  finances 
are  available).  Each  of  these  will  be  devoted  to  one  specific  subject, 
although  their  scope  will  be  quite  broad.  Archaeological  reports  of 
completed  excavations  will  appear  in  these — but  not  preliminary  re¬ 
ports.  There  will,  however,  be  issues  devoted  entirely  to  non-archaeo- 
logical  projects,  such  as  the  publication  of  our  important  Naskapi 
collection,  to  Chinese  textiles  or  conservation  reports — to  name  only 
three  projects  now  in  hand.  For  larger  publications,  the  Museum 
Studies  will  be  continued,  but  we  hope  that  they  will  be  extended  beyond 
the  Far  Eastern  field  to  include  many  other  aspects  of  the  Division’s 
work. 

This  programme  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  restrict  the  staff’s 
offerings  to  other  learned  journals.  Like  any  other  scholars  they  will  be 
free  to  submit  papers  to  journals  whose  circulation  provides  the  audience 
which  they  desire  for  that  particular  article.  But  in  general  we  feel  that 
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the  new  publication  programme  will  make  it  possible  for  this  Division  to 
publish  many  articles  for  which  there  was  no  divisional  outlet  under  the 
old  plan. 

Arrangements  with  other  institutions  for  exchange  of  publications 
will  be  continued.  During  the  gestation  period  of  our  new  programme, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  our  obligations  by  sending  out  catalogues 
to  our  Special  Exhibitions.  Of  these,  four  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 
English  Silver ,  a  catalogue  of  the  magnificent  display  of  Seven  Centuries 
of  English  Silver  held  in  the  Museum  in  the  spring  of  1958;  Up  North — 
to  complement  an  exhibition  of  maps  lent  by  Dr.  Alexander  MacDonald 
to  illustrate  the  opening  up  of  the  Canadian  North;  Oriental  Rugs — to 
accompany  the  exhibition  of  the  fine  Kalman  collection;  and  Masks: 
The  Many  Faces  of  Man — a  major  production  to  illustrate  our  impor¬ 
tant  exhibition  of  masks  of  all  ages  and  cultures  held  this  past  spring. 
We  trust  that  these  will  have  been  found  useful  and  of  permanent  value 
as  documenting  our  activities  over  the  last  two  years  and  making  our 
collections  better  known.  In  launching  our  new  publications  we  hope 
that  they  will  fill  our  own  need  for  expression  and  the  desire  of  our  co- 
workers  and  other  interested  people  to  know  the  important  collections 
and  research  activities  of  this  Museum. 


A.  D.  Tushingham,  Head, 
Art  and  Archaeology  Division. 
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plate  I  African  Masks  from  the  exhibition  "Masks:  The  Many  Faces  of  Man." 


A.  D.  TUSHINGHAM 


THE  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY  DIVISION:  1958-59 


The  editorial  board  of  this  Division  has  recommended  the  inclusion  in 
the  Annual  of  a  brief  report  on  our  activities  over  the  past  year.  In  what 
follows  I  must  ask  that  you  assume  the  normal  activities  of  a  large 
museum — routine  cleaning  and  conservation,  minor  display  changes, 
general  curatorial  research  on  the  collections  and  its  results  in  new 
labels  and  publication,  loans  in  and  out,  the  continuance  of  registration 
and,  in  many  cases,  re-registration  of  our  holdings,  advice  and  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  general  public  and  lectures  to  university  classes,  College  of 
Art,  Ryerson  Institute  and  other  groups.  In  many  cases  these  normal 
functions  have  had  to  be  curtailed  because  of  other  pressures,  but  it  is 
recognized  that  any  such  curtailment  must  be  temporary  and  does  not 
reflect  a  lack  of  interest  in  these  basic  responsibilities. 

In  what  follows  I  should  like  to  discuss  our  activities  under  the 
general  headings  of  Special  Exhibitions,  major  Gallery  re-installation, 
radio  and  television  programmes,  new  research  projects,  field  work,  and 
loan  exhibitions. 

During  the  past  year  the  Division  has  continued  its  programme  of 
special  exhibitions.  For  the  most  part  these  have  been  no-admission-fee 
displays  of  a  variety  which,  we  hope,  have  appealed  to  a  very  broad 
segment  of  our  public.  In  the  summer  of  1958  the  beautiful  wooden 
models  of  pioneer  Ontario  houses,  churches,  farms,  bridges,  fences  and 
tools  and  equipment  of  all  kinds — the  painstaking  work  of  the  late  Mr. 
J.  McN.  McCrea — were  displayed  with  the  Pentland  loom  equipment, 
early  Ontario  textiles,  glass  and  furniture  to  constitute  an  exhibition 
entitled  “Pioneer  Ontario.”  By  featuring  our  own  Ontario  heritage  at  a 
time  when  Toronto  was  full  of  tourists  from  the  United  States  and  other 
parts  of  Canada,  we  felt  that  we  could  focus  attention  on  a  part  of  our 
collection  which  would  have  few  parallels  elsewhere. 

In  September  a  travelling  display  entitled  “Typography  1958” 
organized  by  the  Typographic  Designers  of  Canada  was  given  its  initial 
showing.  For  one  day  and  evening,  also  in  September,  the  Museum  was 
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host  to  the  Holt  Renfrew  Company’s  fall  showing  of  Christian  Dior 
Fashions.  The  proceeds  provide  a  fund  for  the  Textile  Department  with 
which  it  can  make  purchases  to  supplement  its  costume  collection. 

In  October-November  a  fine  exhibition  of  Oriental  rugs  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Kalman  of  this  city  illustrated  the 
beauties  and  techniques  of  Turkish,  Caucasian,  and  Central  Asian  rugs. 
The  Christmas  show  illustrated  the  important  discoveries  of  manuscript 
material  at  the  Dead  Sea  Caves  of  Qumran  and  associated  discoveries 
by  photographs  of  the  monastery  and  the  scroll  caves.  This  exhibition 
had  the  collaboration  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine. 

The  most  ambitious  exhibition  of  the  year  was  “Masks:  the  Many 
Faces  of  Man”  (PI.  I),  a  display  of  the  Museum’s  holdings  of  masks 
from  all  ages  and  all  cultures  of  the  world,  supplemented  where  neces¬ 
sary  by  loans  from  other  institutions,  including  the  Tokyo  National 
Museum.  This  was  a  “pay”  exhibition  and  the  display  and  catalogue 
provided  a  setting  and  record  well  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the 
objects  themselves. 

The  Canadian  Painter  Etchers  and  Engravers  Society  held  its  annual 
showing  in  March,  and  in  May  “Canadian  Ceramics,  1959”  continued 
the  programme  of  biennial  exhibitions  devoted  to  the  ceramic  artists  of 
this  country.  It  was  supplemented  this  year  by  a  spectacular  display  of 
eighteenth-century  Wedgwood  Queensware  dishes,  silver  and  crystal 
arranged  through  the  kind  offices  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons  (  Canada) 
Limited. 

Our  Canadiana  Gallery  has  presented  two  exhibitions  during  the 
past  year:  “Famous  Soldier  Artists  in  Canada”  in  the  autumn,  and 
“Illustration  in  Early  Canada”  this  spring.  Both  provided  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  exhibit  material  from  the  collections  of  paintings,  sketches  and 
prints  in  this  rich  and  rapidly  growing  department,  and  the  latter  exhibi¬ 
tion,  by  means  of  supplementary  material  provided  by  the  Ontario  Col¬ 
lege  of  Art  and  Messrs.  Rolph-Clark-Stone  Limited,  made  it  possible  to 
demonstrate  the  problems  and  triumphs  of  illustrators  in  the  days  before 
photography. 

There  were  many  other  smaller  exhibitions.  Two  departmental  dis¬ 
plays  had  a  very  favourable  reception — an  exhibition  of  Ecclesiastical 
Vestments  by  the  Textile  Department,  and  a  showing  of  contemporary 
Japanese  prints  and  ceramics  by  the  Far  Eastern  Department.  There 
were  also  loan  exhibitions;  the  important  “Rajasthan  Paintings”  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  the  “City  of  Gold”  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  illustrating  the  1898  Klondike  Gold  Rush,  lent  by  the  National 
Film  Board  of  Canada;  water-colour  reproductions  of  Indian  picto- 
graphs,  the  partial  results  of  a  continuing  survey,  supported  by  the 
Quetico  Foundation  and  this  museum,  and  undertaken  in  and  around 
Quetico  Province  Park  by  Selwyn  Dewdney;  a  staff  photographic  show; 
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an  exhibition  of  pictures  taken  in  Iran  by  Dr.  Donald  Buchanan,  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  National  Gallery;  and  a  showing  of  photographs  and  other 
graphic  material  illustrating  aspects  of  the  use  of  the  mask  through  the 
centuries  (assembled  by  Dr.  Heinrich  to  complement  the  Mask  Exhibi¬ 
tion  itself) .  All  these  kept  the  staff  of  the  Division  well  occupied  during 
the  year,  and  from  all  reports  kept  our  public  interested  and  stimulated. 

Major  gallery  re-installation  has  proceeded  slowly  through  the  year. 
One  of  the  new  Eighteenth  Century  England  galleries  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  opened  for  use  by  our  Education  Division  classes.  This 
gallery,  with  a  second  covering  the  same  period  and  the  adjoining 
period  room  of  the  eighteenth  century,  will  be  opened  to  the  public 
formally  in  the  autumn  of  1959.  The  Athens  Room  is  proceeding 
slowly,  due  in  large  part  to  the  time  required  for  preparation  of  some  of 
the  displays — the  erection  of  casts  of  some  of  the  Parthenon  metope  and 
frieze  reliefs,  the  modelling  and  casting  of  a  scale  replica  (after  con¬ 
siderable  original  research)  of  the  Phidian  Athene  and  the  completion 
of  detailed  work  on  the  Acropolis  model  itself.  Re-installation  of  the 
Far  Eastern  collections  is  in  the  preparatory  stage — which  inevitably, 
for  want  of  proper  storage  and  study  facilities,  makes  the  situation 
worse  temporarily.  Some  of  the  Far  Eastern  galleries  have  been  blocked 
off  with  temporary  walls  to  provide  space  where  the  objects  can  be 
thoroughly  studied  in  preparation  for  re-installation.  It  is  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  to  progress  quickly  enough  to  open  galleries  devoted  to  Shang  and 
Chou  ceramics,  bronzes,  jades,  oracle  bones  and  the  like  during  the 
coming  year.  The  exceedingly  rich  collection  of  Prehistoric  stone  and 
bone  artifacts  and  Bronze  Age  objects  is  at  present  being  re-installed 
as  part  of  a  programme  to  find  extra  display  space  for  material  which  is 
constantly  used  by  our  Education  Division  but  which  has  had,  up  till 
now,  no  permanent  home.  The  Palestine  and  the  Romano-British  Gal¬ 
leries  were  interchanged  to  provide  better  chronological  and  cultural 
continuity.  The  opportunity  was  taken  to  make  changes  in  the  former 
to  incorporate  much  of  the  recently  acquired  Jericho  and  other  material, 
so  that  now  the  archaeological  record  of  Palestine  is  completely  dis¬ 
played  from  Mesolithic  to  Arab  times. 

Over  the  past  year,  television  has  taken  a  much  larger  part  of  our 
time.  The  production,  by  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  of 
four  programmes  on  our  Near  and  Far  Eastern  collections  for  its 
“Explorations”  series  was  most  successful,  especially  the  story  of  Li  Po, 
the  Chinese  poet,  brought  to  life  most  beautifully  with  the  aid  of  the 
Museum’s  rich  collection  of  Chinese  tomb  figurines.  This  was  followed 
by  another  “Explorations”  programme  devoted  to  the  Mask  Show. 
During  the  year  members  of  the  staff  and  material  from  the  collections 
appeared  on  “Tabloid”  programmes,  especially  the  quiz  show  “What  on 
Earth?”  This  has  been  so  successful  that  throughout  the  summer  a 
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half-hour  TV  show,  “Who  Knows,”  has  been  run  with  two  members  of 
staff  as  regular  panelists.  For  some  three  weeks  in  April-May  CBC  TV, 
Montreal,  filmed  objects  from  our  Chinese  collections  for  a  French- 
language  series.  The  Museum  could  not  have  better  publicity,  but  the 
work  involved  in  such  programmes,  superimposed  on  radio  interviews 
and  talks  before  many  groups  throughout  the  Province,  inevitably 
imposes  a  strain  on  a  staff  already  working  at  capacity. 

The  Conservation  department,  in  collaboration  with  the  Ontario 
Research  Foundation,  and  supported  financially  by  the  McLean  Foun¬ 
dation,  commenced  a  project  of  research  on  pigments  during  the  past 
year  which  has  already  had  most  interesting  results  and  promises  much 
for  the  future.  Such  primary  research  is  of  great  importance  in  that  it 
provides  evidence  which  can  substantiate  or  correct  judgments  as  to 
provenance,  date  and  authenticity  arrived  at  on  stylistic  or  other 
grounds. 

During  the  past  year  the  department  of  Ethnology  continued  its 
programme  of  field  work  in  the  province.  Archaeological  projects  at 
Serpent  Mounds  on  Rice  Lake,  at  Lake  St.  Francis  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  at  Pither’s  Point  and  other  sites  in  the  western  part  of  the  Province, 
were  supplemented  by  ethnological  projects  and,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Quetico  Foundation,  the  recording  of  Indian  pictographs  through¬ 
out  the  Province.  In  addition,  a  contribution  was  made  to  the  work  of 
the  British  School  of  Archaeology  in  Iraq  at  the  site  of  Nimrud  and  to 
the  British  School  of  Archaeology  in  Jerusalem  for  work  on  neolithic 
and  Nabataean  sites  in  Jordan.  The  scientific  results  of  all  these  projects 
are  most  promising,  and  in  addition  our  collections  are  being  enriched 
by  documented  and  valuable  material. 

Three  major  loan  exhibitions  were  provided  during  the  past  year. 
A  selection  of  the  Museum’s  holdings  of  Paul  Kane  paintings  was  made 
for  exhibition  in  Vancouver  and  other  cities  in  the  West.  To  accompany 
the  meeting  of  Canada’s  UNESCO  committee  in  Montreal  during  the 
past  spring,  a  collection  of  Chinese  objects  was  lent  for  an  exhibition  at 
the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Art.  Finally,  West  Coast  Indian  objects — 
some  of  them  quite  large — were  lent  for  an  exhibition  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  new  Houston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Houston,  Texas. 

This  brief  resume,  together  with  the  notes  on  recent  acquisitions 
elsewhere  in  this  Annual,  will  provide  some  idea  of  the  Division’s 
activities  during  the  past  year.  I  feel  that  they  indicate  a  lively  awareness 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Division  to  the  University  of  which  it  is  a 
part  and  the  public  to  which  it  must  speak.  That  there  is  a  perennial 
shortage  of  staff  and  funds  to  do  all  the  things  we  would  like  to  do  is  a 
direct  result  and  inevitable  concomitant  of  an  imaginative  and,  we  hope, 
successful  approach  to  the  challenges  which  face  us. 
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GERARD  BRETT 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  MUSEUM 

ITS  PAST  AND  PRESENT 


Archaeology  as  we  know  it  is  a  modern  idea.  It  is  itself  a  matter  of 
learning  and  technique,  but  in  involving  the  collection,  preservation  and 
study  of  objects,  it  creates  a  need  for  space.  The  Museum,  an  institution 
with  a  longer  history  of  its  own,  has  been  adapted  to  fill  this  need.  It  was 
the  European  Renaissance,  with  its  stress  first  on  the  Greek  and  Roman 
past  and  later  on  the  past  generally,  that  provoked  this,  for  it  led  to 
study  of  historical  antecedents  as  soon  as  the  literary  texts  which  were 
the  materials  of  the  Renaissance  historians  and  antiquarians  were  at 
hand.  The  new  outlook  is  first  seen  in  Italy,  where  the  idea  of  serious 
excavation  was  current  at  least  by  the  late  fifteenth  century,1  and  where 
an  Academy  for  the  study  of  “ancient  monuments,”  among  other  things, 
was  in  existence  at  the  same  time.2  These  ideas  soon  spread  over  Western 
Europe,  and  features  of  the  modern  scene  appear.  The  importance  of 
the  evidence  of  graves  in  excavation  became  clear;3  a  short-lived  society 
of  antiquaries  was  founded  in  London  in  1586. 4  The  great  figures,  men 
like  Olaf  Worm  the  prehistorian  or  Athanasius  Kircher  the  Egyptologist, 
began  to  appear  after  1600,  and  the  contribution  of  the  later  years  was 
the  idea  of  field-work,  both  on  a  small  and  on  a  large  scale  as  at  Avebury 
(1725), 5  Herculaneum  (  1737),  or  Pompeii  (1747).  The  last  two 
hundred  years  have  seen  a  systematization  of  the  study,  in  which  the 
name  of  Christian  Thomsen  is  perhaps  the  greatest.  As  horizons  have 
receded,  the  periods  that  were  first  popular  have  lost  the  exclusive  appeal 
they  once  had,  and  as  the  studies  of  more  remote  ages  have  grown,  the 
word  “archaeology”  has  often  seemed  to  mean  “prehistoric  archaeo- 
logy.” 

At  the  same  time  the  museum  of  archaeology  has  been  brought  to 
its  present  form.  We  who  live  in  1959,  when  a  museum  is  something  we 
expect  in  any  large  town,  seem  to  have  lost  any  feeling  of  strangeness  in 
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the  idea  it  expresses;  but  surely  it  is  a  curious  commentary  on  our  own 
time,  with  its  atomic  energy  and  earth  satellites,  that  we  should  be 
ready  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  on  detailed  investigations  of  civiliza¬ 
tions  long  past  and  far  away,  and  on  collecting,  studying,  and  exhibiting 
objects  made  perhaps  five  thousand  years  ago,  five  thousand  miles 
away,  and  for  a  purpose  altogether  unknown  to  us.  The  motive  for  this 
is  impeccable;  “To  know  nothing  before  we  were  born  is  to  live  like 
Children;  and  to  understand  nothing  but  what  directly  tends  to  the 
getting  of  a  Penny  is  to  live  the  Life  of  a  sordid  Mechanick,”  wrote  an 
author  in  1 7 1 4 ;6  but  it  is  a  motive  that  is  difficult  to  keep  within  bounds. 

My  present  purpose  concerns  the  archaeological  museum.  The  old 
antiquarian  was  normally  a  collector;  the  modern  archaeologist  is  not. 
The  objects  he  finds  go,  not  to  a  private  cabinet,  but  to  a  museum,  and 
the  museum  has  developed  partly  as  a  housing  place  for  them.  The 
stages  by  which  it  has  done  so  are  the  subjects  of  this  paper. 

The  archaeological  museum  of  today  is  a  place  where  objects  of 
interest,  collected  for  serious  study  or  passing  inspection,  are  exhibited 
with  what  is  nowadays  called  “Scientific  Method.”  It  has  three  basic 
purposes — collection,  study,  and  display — to  which  a  fourth,  education, 
is  now  generally  added.  No  museum  is  nowadays  regarded  seriously 
unless  its  aim  is  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  public  knowledge  or 
taste,  and  the  type  of  object  it  will  collect  is  therefore  the  typical  rather 
than  the  exotic.  There  has  today  been  a  complete  change  in  theory  from 
the  days  when  the  motives  of  collecting  were  curiosity,  superstition,  or 
mere  attraction,  and  the  chief  emotion  to  be  aroused  in  the  visitor  was 
surprise. 

Most  museums  represent  the  old  collector’s  cabinet  made  public, 
and  like  it  they  express  what  the  English  antiquary  William  Camden 
called  “back-looking  curiosity.”  In  general,  they  are  an  accurate  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  of  their  period  to  its  past.  So  long  as  there  is  a 
genuine  feeling  of  Continuity  between  past  and  present,  they  are  likely 
to  be  few  in  number;  but  in  time  the  feeling  of  Continuity  with  the  past 
gives  place  to  one  of  Veneration  for  the  past7  and  when  that  happens, 
as  it  did  in  the  Western  world  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  number  of 
museums  is  likely  to  increase  enormously.  The  attitude  of  any  period  to 
its  past  goes  through  the  three  stages  of  interest,  concern  and  a  preoccu¬ 
pation,  sometimes  undue.  Nowadays,  in  the  public  eye  at  least,  we  see  the 
last  fully  developed.  It  is  of  an  escapist  stage  that  the  museum  is  today 
especially  typical. 

But  what  has  any  of  this  to  do  with  the  Muses  after  whom  the 
Museum  is  named?  The  Nine  Muses  are  among  the  more  shadowy 
figures  of  Greek  mythology.  The  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne, 
they  were  believed  to  live  in  mountainous  areas,  especially  that  of 
Mount  Helicon,  and  to  be  the  deities  of  streams  and  flowing  water. 
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Flowing  water  speaks  to  the  willing  listener,  and  it  was  by  a  natural 
transition  that  the  muses  became  the  deities  first  of  prophecy,  then  of 
poetry  and  later  of  the  arts  generally.  In  later  Greek  literature  they  were 
the  patronesses  of  poetry  of  all  kinds,  music  and  the  dance,  tragic  and 
comic  drama,  history  and  astronomy.8 

The  adaptation  of  their  name  to  modern  usage  was  a  feature  of  the 
European  Renaissance.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  it  has  lasted  so  long, 
for  the  subjects  of  which  the  Muses  were  patronesses  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  kind  of  object  exhibited  in  most  museums,  and  it 
can  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  word  “Museum”  was  used  for  other 
purposes  than  the  present  one  until  well  on  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language ,  1755, 
defines  the  museum  as  “a  collection  of  learned  curiosities,”  but  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  lists  only  two  examples  of  its  use  in  the 
modern  sense,  both  very  recent.  The  earlier  is  from  Thackeray’s  Pen- 
dennis,  1849,  “Miss  Blanche  had  quite  a  little  museum  of  locks  of  hair 
in  her  treasure  chest,”  the  later  from  Henry  Drummond’s  Ascent  of 
Man,  1894,  “The  physical  body  of  man  is  ...  a  musaeum  of  obsolete 
anatomies.”  The  older  meaning  is  most  clearly  defined  by  Edward 
Philips’  A  New  World  of  Words,  or  Universal  English  Dictionary,  Lon¬ 
don,  6th  edition,  1706,  “Musaeum:  a  study  or  library,  also  a  college  or 
public  place  for  the  resort  of  learned  men.”  This  use  continued  until  the 
nineteenth  century,  e.g.,  Edward  Fitzgerald's  “a  healthy  promontory 
there,  good  musaeum  for  conversation  on  old  poets.”  It  does  appear  as 
a  far  more  sensible  meaning  considering  the  origin  of  the  word  (the 
spelling  “musaeum,”  instead  of  “museum”  is  condemned  by  Dr.  John¬ 
son),  and  we  must  agree  with  a  recent  Director  of  the  British  Museum 
who  said  in  a  lecture  some  years  ago  that  the  chief  need  for  museums 
nowadays  is  to  find  another  name  for  themselves.9 

The  archaeological  museum  of  today  goes  back  to  the  late  eighteenth 
century;  what  may  be  called  its  immediate  prehistory  for  several  hundred 
years  earlier  still.  The  earliest  connotation  of  the  word  “museum”  is 
somewhat  different.  We  first  hear  of  it  bound  up  with  a  particular  institu¬ 
tion  in  Hellenistic  Alexandria,  which  was  clearly  a  university  rather 
than  a  museum  in  the  modern  sense.10  In  the  ancient  world,  museums  as 
we  know  them  did  not  exist,  and  the  public  and  rather  miscellaneous 
collections  exhibited  in  temples  and  referred  to  by  the  elder  Pliny11 
eventually  gave  way  to  the  private  Cabinets  of  Curiosities  of  Horace  and 
Martial,1-  a  process  that  had  received  additional  impetus  with  the 
growth  of  settled  conditions  and  the  vast  increase  of  private  property 
during  the  later  Republic  and  Empire.  It  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  to  see  private  collections  again  become  public 
on  an  overwhelming  scale. 

The  change  from  public  to  private  was  later  strengthened  by  the  fact 
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that  anything  connected  with  the  old  temples  was  pagan  and  therefore 
suspect  to  the  early  Christians,  and  their  desire  to  abolish  all  the 
monuments  of  paganism,  which  we  see  in  the  letters  of  Augustine  and 
Jerome,13  is  matched  against  the  desire  of  the  Emperors  not  to  allow 
beautiful  and  valuable  public  monuments  to  be  destroyed. 

While  Christianity  introduces  a  new  element  to  the  story,  it  does 
not  affect  the  basic  continuity.  The  importance  attached  to  certain 
aspects  of  the  past  was  no  less  during  the  Middle  Ages  than  before,  and 
early  Mediaeval  thought  rested  on  two  bases,  of  which  the  Christian 
religion  was  the  first,  a  dependence  on  Classical  culture  the  second.  In 
the  matters  that  concern  us  here,  the  Christian  contribution  was  most 
noticeable  in  the  collection  and  cult  of  relics.  Part  of  Christianity’s 
success  rested  on  its  claim  to  historical  truth,  and  relics  as  tangible 
proofs  of  that  truth  have  an  importance  that  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
especially  in  the  earlier  years.  The  great  collectors  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages  were  Abbots  working  for  their  monasteries — Angilbert  of  Cent- 
ula,14  Desiderius  of  Monte  Cassino,15  Suger  of  Saint  Denis.16  The 
evidence  makes  it  clear,  especially  in  the  case  of  Angilbert,  how  im¬ 
portant  relics  were  to  them,  both  as  proof  of  the  historicity  of  the 
Christian  story  and  for  their  miracle-working  qualities. 

The  later  Middle  Ages,  by  their  very  exaggeration  of  this  cult  of 
relics,  prepare  the  way  for  modern  developments.  A  new  theology, 
following  largely  on  that  of  St.  Bernard,  altered  the  emphasis  of  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching,  and  gave  it  a  new  human  quality.  This  was  followed  by  a 
new  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  saints  and  their  cults,  resulting  in  a 
great  increase  in  relics.  At  the  same  time  a  concentration  on  “Christian" 
to  the  exclusion  of  “pagan”  learning  meant  that  antiquity  was  shrouded 
in  mist  and  became  what  has  been  called  “a  world  of  Arthurian  fables.” 
The  change  shows  itself  both  in  the  Inventories  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,17  in  what  may  be  described  as  the  more  absurd  and 
impossible  relics,  and  in  a  man  such  as  Louis  XI  of  France,18  one  of  the 
great  collectors  of  relics,  but  a  man  whose  attitude  to  them  has  been 
described19  as  having  “all  the  marks  of  the  crudest  fetishism" — the  trap 
lying  in  wait  for  the  relic  collector  of  any  kind.  In  him,  we  are  also  told, 
“the  veneration  of  relics  merges  with  the  collection  of  curiosities" — that 
interest  in  strange  things  of  all  kinds  which  is  one  of  the  trends  leading 
towards  the  modern  museum. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  time  that  the  immediate  prehistory  of  the  modern 
museum  begins.  A  literary  movement  which  began  in  the  fourteenth 
century  in  Italy  led  by  way  of  the  ancient  authors  to  an  interest  in  the 
past  generally.  At  the  same  time  increasing  prosperity  led  to  a  great 
accumulation  of  possessions,  and  it  is  no  surprise  that  this  is  the  period 
to  which  the  Collector’s  Cabinet  can  be  traced.  In  part  it  was  doubtless 
the  result  of  a  natural  instinct,  in  part  of  Camden's  “back-looking 
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curiosity”  which,  always  present  in  Europe,  received  new  strength  with 
the  Renaissance,  in  part  the  result  of  the  increasing  number  of  pos¬ 
sessions  which  could  be  used  for  display  only.  In  the  collections  of  this 
period  we  are  struck  by  a  curious  discrepancy  between  the  improbable 
character  of  some  objects  of  the  mediaeval  collector — the  gryphon  eggs 
and  the  unicorn  horns,  which  were  still  present — and  the  practical 
nature  of  other  specimens,  in  keeping  with  which  we  have  record  of 
early  collections  of  coins,  medals,  gems  and  inscriptions,  all  of  which 
would  be  of  value  for  the  literary  study  of  ancient  history.  Printed 
catalogues,  so  far  as  we  know,  begin  with  that  of  the  collection  of 
Samuel  van  Quickelberg,20  a  doctor  of  Antwerp,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

With  the  Renaissance  there  begins  to  be  visible  a  distinction  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Europe  which  is  important  because  it  has 
affected  museums  since  then.  It  was  rightly  stressed  by  Francis  Taylor21 
and  explained  by  him  as  the  result  of  the  religious  and  scientific  interests 
of  the  north  compared  to  the  more  “cultural”  interests  of  the  south.  It 
was  Taylor’s  theory  that  this  difference  is  expressed  in  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  north  produced  the  “Wunderkammer”  or  “Chamber  of 
Wonders,”  the  south  produced  the  Academy  and  the  formal  Gallery. 
The  Italian  interest  is  seen  in  the  Diary  of  John  Evelyn,  February  13, 
1645. 

“Being  arrived  at  Rome  on  Feb.  13  we  were  againe  invited  to 
Signor  Angeloni’s  study,  where  with  greater  leysure  we  survey'd 
the  rarities,  as  his  cabinet  and  medaills  especially,  esteem’d  one  of 
the  best  collections  of  them  in  Europe.  He  also  shew’d  us  two  antiq 
lamps,  one  of  them  dedicated  to  Palas ,  the  other  Laribus  Sacru’,  as 
appeared  by  their  inscriptions;  some  old  Roman  rings  and  keyes; 
the  ^Egyptian  Isis  cast  in  yron;  sundry  rare  bas-relievos;  good 
pieces  of  paynting,  principally  the  Christ  of  Corregio,  with  this 
painter’s  owne  face  admirably  don  by  himselfe;  divers  of  both  the 
Bassanos;  a  greate  number  of  pieces  by  Titian,  particularly  the 
Triumphs ;  an  infinity  of  naturall  rarities,  dry’d  animals,  Indian 
habits  and  weapons,  shells,  etc.;  divers  very  antiq  statues  of  brasse; 
some  lamps  of  so  fine  an  earth  that  they  resembled  cornelians  for 
transparency  and  colour;  hinges  of  Corinthian  brasse,  and  one 
greate  nayle  of  the  same  mettal  found  in  the  ruines  of  Nero’s  golden 
house.” 

On  the  other  side  is  a  passage  from  Francis  Bacon’s  New  Atlantis,  1527. 
The  representative  of  the  House  of  Solomon  speaks. 

“.  .  .  we  have  two  very  long  and  fair  galleries:  in  one  of  them  we 
place  patterns  and  samples  of  all  manner  of  the  most  rare  and 
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excellent  inventions;  in  the  other  we  place  the  statues  of  all  the 
principal  inventors.”22 

Inventors  and  discoverers  mentioned  are  Columbus,  and  the  inventors 
of  ships,  ordnance  and  gunpowder,  music,  printing,  astronomy,  metal¬ 
work,  glass,  silk,  growing  corn  and  making  bread,  and  sugar. 

Bacon  speaks  of  “galleries,”  but  does  not  use  the  word  “museum,” 
Evelyn  occasionally  does  so,  though  by  no  means  always  when,  in 
modern  practice,  we  might  expect  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  difficulty  of 
nomenclature  had  already  arisen.  While  “Cabinet”  became  the  early  ac¬ 
cepted  word  for  a  private  collection,  the  best  word  for  a  larger  and  more 
varied  semi-public  collection  took  long  to  find.  The  word  “museum” 
was  in  use  not  later  than  the  early  sixteenth  century.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
least  unsatisfactory  of  the  alternatives  listed  by  David  Murray,23  many  of 
them  worth  study,  especially  etjojTLKOTexvoOav/jiaTovpyTi/jaTOTaiJieov,  in  Latin 
form  Exotikotechnothaumatourgematotameon,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  extreme  of  all  and  the  least  likely  to  be  generally  used. 

The  following  period,  especially  after  the  peace  of  1 648  in  Germany 
and  the  Restoration  of  1660  in  England,  was  one  in  general  of  pro¬ 
longed  prosperity.  It  saw  two  factors  that  concern  us;  one  the  making 
of  very  large  and  rich  private  collections,  such  as  those  of  the  Medici 
and  Francois  I,  although  they  are  not  our  concern  here  except  in  so 
far  as  they  throw  light  on  the  museum;  the  other  the  shift  in  collecting 
from  a  religious  to  a  secular  motive.  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  on  the  one  hand 
describes  visits  to  public  collections  of  relics  at  Saint  Denis,  Siena,  Rome 
and  elsewhere.  Of  Saint  Denis  he  says  inter  alia; 

“Amongst  the  still  more  valuable  reliques  are  a  naile  from  our 
Saviour’s  Cross,  in  a  box  of  gold  full  of  precious  stones;  a  crucifix 
of  the  true  wood  of  the  Crosse,  carved  by  Pope  Clement  III. 
inchas’d  in  a  crystal  covered  with  gold;  a  box  in  which  is  some  of 
the  Virgin’s  haire;  some  of  the  linnen  in  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
was  wrapped  at  his  nativity;  in  a  huge  reliquary  modelled  like  a 
church,  some  of  our  Saviour’s  blood,  hair,  cloathes,  linnen  with 
which  he  wiped  the  Apostles  feet;  with  many  other  equally  auth¬ 
entic  reliques.” 

On  the  other,  he  mentions  visits  to  what  are  in  embryo  public  collections 
of  the  modern  kind  in  Paris,  Florence,  Venice,  Rome  and  elsewhere, 
descriptions  which  enable  us  to  see  how  these  visits  by  private  people 
helped  to  turn  the  Collector’s  Cabinet  into  the  modern  Museum.  The 
Earl  of  Arundel,  a  famous  collector,  occupies  a  place  both  in  the  Diary 
and  in  Evelyn’s  Numismata ,  a  Discourse  of  Medals ,  1697.  In  the  latter 
the  story  is  told  of  his  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  export  from  Italy  the 
Egyptian  obelisk  later  set  up  in  the  Piazza  Navona  in  Rome  by  Bernini, 
and  his  successful  export  from  Athens,  Delphi,  other  parts  of  Greece, 
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and  Smyrna,  of  statues  and  other  antiquities.  His  experience  with  the 
obelisk  seems  to  be  the  first  indication  of  the  attitude  which  has  ended 
in  the  present  Antiquity  Laws,  forbidding  export  from  most  countries. 
Other  aspects  of  the  story  also  appear,  and  both  works  contain  refer¬ 
ences  to  dealers  and  fakers,  or,  as  Evelyn  puts  it,  “Cheats,  Falsaries, 
Mercenary  Fourbs.” 

The  museum’s  present  aspect  of  learning  and  authority  was  coming 
into  being  at  this  time  with  the  growth  of  serious  study.  Many  of  the 
learned  societies  of  today  are  witness  to  this :  the  Accademia  del  Cimento 
was  founded  at  Florence  in  1657;  the  Royal  Society  in  London  in  1662; 
the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  in  Paris  in  1663  and  Academie  des 
Sciences  in  1666.  Journals  devoted  to  scientific  subjects  were  coming 
into  existence,  and  a  deeper  inquiry  into  history  and  antiquity  began, 
in  keeping  with  which  the  antiquary  Elias  Ashmole,  who  had  inherited 
the  famous  Tradescant  Collection,  presented  it  to  Oxford  University 
and  thus  laid  the  basis  for  the  first  public  museum  in  England.24 

The  eighteenth  century  was  in  many  ways  a  more  frivolous  period, 
and  figures  such  as  William  Stukeley,25  with  a  serious  outlook  on 
antiquarian  problems,  appear  as  hangovers  from  the  earlier  age.  The 
century  sees  the  growth  of  a  new  attitude  to  collecting,  which  in  one  light 
appears  more  foolish,  as  in  Addison’s  “Tatler”  essay26  and  in  the  young 
man  described  in  Letter  34  of  Goldsmith’s  Citizen  of  the  World ,  and 
in  another  light  more  critical.  With  the  growth  of  the  neo-classical  re¬ 
vival  and  with  figures  such  as  the  Comte  de  Caylus  in  France,  and  the 
historian  Winckelmann  in  Germany,  we  see  the  beginning  of  a  new  his¬ 
torical  approach.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  we  know  today 
was  founded  in  1751,  but  meetings  had  been  taking  place  for  many 
years,  the  first  dating  to  1 707. 27  The  Society  of  Dilettanti,  which  spon¬ 
sored  Stuart  and  Revett’s  great  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Athens ,  had 
been  founded  in  1733. 

The  modern  museum  is  first  seen  in  Rome,  and  the  experience  of 
Lord  Arundel  in  the  export  of  the  obelisk  cannot  have  been  in  any  way 
unique.  The  official  Papal  attitude  towards  export  of  antiquities  was, 
indeed,  expressed  in  it,  and  the  Museo  Capitolino  in  Rome  was  founded 
in  1734  under  Pope  Clement  XII  (1730-41)  as  part  of  a  policy  of 
preventing  any  further  export  of  Roman  antiquities.  Throughout  the 
century  there  was  more  or  less  active  encouragement  of  excavation  and 
investigation,  and  Clement's  successor,  Benedict  XIV  (1741-58) 
sanctioned  the  inclusion  of  objects  of  Egyptian  art  in  the  Vatican 
museums.  A  hundred  years  later  Pope  Gregory  XVI  (1831-46) 
founded  the  Etruscan  and  Egyptian  museums  of  the  Vatican.  The  first 
national  public  museum  in  Europe,  the  British  Museum,  was  opened  to 
the  public  in  January  1759,  the  result  of  the  purchase  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  a  collection  belonging  to  the  famous  physician  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
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Significantly,  in  view  of  an  essentially  literary  character  which  distin¬ 
guishes  this  eighteeth-century  movement,  it  included  the  manuscripts 
collected  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  by  Robert  Harley,  first  Earl  of 
Oxford.  The  derivation  of  the  Museum  from  the  Collector’s  Cabinet  is 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  the  British  Museum  included  both  these  and 
the  very  large  natural  history  collections  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  William 
Courten;  all  the  objects  were  shown  in  the  same  building.  In  London, 
as  in  most  other  places,  the  basis  of  the  antiquarian  collection  was  the 
Greek  and  Roman  division,  and  the  first  large  acquisition  of  the  M  useum 
was  a  collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  brought  back  from 
Italy  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Naples. 

It  is  surprising  how  long  the  other  major  European  capitals  took 
to  follow  this  example.  In  Paris  it  was  the  Revolution  of  1789  that 
produced  the  change,  though  the  history  of  what  became  the  national 
collections  of  France  goes  back  ot  Francis  I.  The  picture  galleries  of  the 
Louvre  were  opened  to  the  public  for  a  short  time  in  1 68 1 ;  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  to  open  a  museum  that  included  at  least  both  pictures  and 
Greek  and  Roman  statues  was  made  in  1750. 28  In  1791  the  Deputy 
Barrere  proposed  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  the  formation  of  a 
French  national  museum,  and  two  and  a  half  years  later,  in  November 
1793,  the  Louvre  finally  opened  its  doors  to  the  public  as  the  Museum 
Fran^ais.  A  Committee  on  the  Arts  had  been  founded  in  1791,  and  in 
some  cases  at  least  accepted  as  its  purpose  the  preservation  of  historical 
or  artistic  monuments  on  the  grounds  that  “they  might  be  useful  for  the 
history  of  art”29 — the  first  explicit  mention  of  this  aspect  of  the  story, 
although  the  idea  was  by  no  means  new.30  The  French  National  Museum 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes  in  the  early  years.  Under  the  Direc- 
toire  it  became  the  Musee  Central  des  Arts,  under  the  Consulate  and 
Empire,  the  Musee  Napoleon.  At  first  the  Greek  and  Roman  division 
formed  the  basis  of  the  archaeological  collections,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  nineteenth  century  that  others  began  to  be  added  to  it.  The  Egyptian 
division  was  virtually  founded  by  Charles  X  and  owes  a  great  deal  to 
Napoleon  III;  the  Assyrian  dates  from  the  excavations  at  Ninevah  in 
1 847.  In  view  of  what  the  future  was  to  bring,  it  is  significant  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  French  mediaeval  art,  principally  sculpture, 
had  been  assigned  to  another  new  museum,  the  Museum  des  Monu¬ 
ments  Fran9ais. 

In  Berlin  the  new  movement  began  after  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars.  The  Altes  Museum  was  built  between  1824  and  1828,  and 
contained  the  Greek  and  Roman  collections,  the  Neues  Museum 
( 1 843-55 )  the  Egyptian,  and  others  of  less  importance. 

The  Collector’s  Cabinet  had  been  all  things  to  all  men.  Like  many 
of  its  successors,  it  had  contained  archaeological  objects,  “antiquities” 
and  natural  objects  of  many  different  kinds.  With  the  nineteenth  century 
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comes  the  more  specialized  museum,  the  most  important  new  type 
being  the  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts.  Whereas  the  archaeological 
museum  was  originally  private,  the  decorative  arts  museum  was  from 
the  first  essentially  public.  Its  background  was  the  catastrophic  decline 
in  taste  resulting  from  what  is  summed  up  as  the  “Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  The  full  extent  of  this  decline  began  to  be  realized  in  Europe 
during  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century;  perhaps  its  most  striking 
result  was  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  in  London,  and  its  child,  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  founded  in  1853  with  part  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  since  1909  known  as  the  Victoria  and  Albert.  In 
Berlin,  the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum  followed  the  London  example  in 
1867.  In  Paris,  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie  was  opened  in  1855  to  hold  the 
five-yearly  exhibitions  of  arts  and  manufactures  begun  in  1798,  and 
the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  founded  on  the  lines  of  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  was  opened  in  one  of  the  salons  in  1 880. 

The  nineteenth  century  made  two  other  contributions  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  museum.  A  growing  stress  on  the  mediaeval  collections, 
in  line  with  the  Gothic  Revival,  was  expressed  in  Paris  in  the  Cluny 
Museum,  in  London  at  South  Kensington.  A  second  contribution,  the 
making  of  plaster  casts  for  educational  purposes,  continues  a  theme 
which  goes  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  French  Renaissance  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  artists  Primaticcio  and  Goujon  were  sent 
to  Rome  to  make  plaster  casts  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman 
statues  there.31  It  was  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  idea  flowered 
for  the  first  time,  and  then  that  the  large  collections  of  casts  in  some 
European  Museums  (London,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum;  Berlin, 
Neues  Museum;  Dresden,  Albertinum)  were  formed. 

The  museum  movement  in  North  America  is  recent,  but  has  pro¬ 
duced  results  that  are  sometimes  startling.  The  word  “museum”  is  first 
heard  of  in  1773  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  but  it  seems  that  art 
collections  open  to  the  public  were  first  in  existence  in  Philadelphia. 
The  movement  extended  rapidly  after  this  late  beginning  and  though 
early  examples  tend  to  be  confined,  as  the  European  ones  are,  to  one 
subject,  later  large  institutions  combine  archaeology  and  the  fine  and 
the  decorative  arts.  In  New  York  the  first  Charter  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  is  dated  1870,  followed  by  Philadelphia  and  Boston.32 

North  America  has  made  two  distinctive  contributions  of  the  first 
importance  to  this  story.  The  first  is  that  of  integrating  the  museum  with 
the  educational  system,  the  second  the  idea  of  the  vast  all-inclusive 
museum,  which  shows  an  outlook  different  from  the  “splinter”  tendency 
of  many  European  examples,  and  in  its  results  seem  to  hark  back  to  the 
Collector’s  Cabinet. 

The  present  century  has  been  one  of  the  development  of  these 
trends.  One  of  them  is  vital  to  the  modern  museum — the  full  realization 
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of  its  value  in  the  education  of  both  adults  and  children.  The  results  of 
this  are  the  educational  programmes  originating  in  North  America  but 
now  typical  of  museums  all  over  the  world.  These  have  grown  up  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  which  produced  the  Museum  of  Decorative 
Arts  a  hundred  years  ago;  they  represent  a  new  awareness  of  the  results 
of  insufficient  stress  in  the  teaching  of  the  continuity  of  our  civilization. 
They  have  had  two  effects.  The  first  is  that  the  museum  seems  to  have 
advanced  to  a  new  level  of  importance.  There  is  a  national  organization 
of  museums  in  many  countries,  and  an  international  one  has  existed  for 
a  number  of  years.  Late  in  1956  an  “International  Campaign  for 
Museums”  was  held.  The  first  sentence  in  English  of  the  accompanying 
folder  says  “The  part  played  by  a  museum  in  cultural  and  social  life  is 
constantly  increasing  in  importance.”  The  second  effect  is  that  the 
museum  is  often  set  up  in  the  public’s  eye  as  a  champion  of  the  old 
against  the  new,  a  natural  but  unfortunate  development. 

It  is  not  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  indulge  in  lengthy 
prophecies  about  the  museum’s  future,  but  two  general  possibilities  seem 
to  be  open.  Either  depends  on  the  fact  that  as  the  museum  has  progressed 
towards  the  publicly  financed  modern  museum,  it  has  inevitably  been 
bound  to  accept  the  general  purposes  of  contemporary  society.  If 
modern  society  is  losing  its  sense  of  continuity  with  its  own  past,  and  is 
inclined  to  regard  the  past  and  its  products  with  an  increasing  veneration, 
then  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  archaeological  museum,  whose 
origins  lie  substantially  among  private  collections  of  objets  dart ,  will 
do  likewise.  This  may  lead  to  an  undue  prevalence  of  the  type  of  “art 
museum,”  in  which  greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  aesthetic  qualities  of 
objects  than  to  their  origins  and  functions. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  transmission  of  tradition  is  maintained  as 
one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  education,  and  with  it  a  sense  of  continuity 
with  our  own  past,  then  the  museum  will  have  the  paramount  educative 
function  of  communicating  the  patterns  and  purposes  of  earlier  civiliza¬ 
tions,  and  the  stages  by  which  man  has  evolved. 
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HELEN  E.  FERNALD 


CHINESE  ART  AND  THE  WU-SUN  HORSE 


The  introduction  of  the  Bactrian  horse  into  China  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  interest  to  historians  and  archaeologists.  The  ancient  Chinese, 
in  their  constant  clashes  with  the  mounted  nomads  to  the  north  and 
west,  found  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  because  they  did  not  ride 
horses.  We  know  that  in  Shang  and  Chou  times  they  used  the  war 
chariot  to  which  were  yoked  the  small  Asiatic  steppe  ponies.  Later,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  to  compete  with  the  nomads,  they 
too  adopted  riding  on  horseback  and,  with  this  innovation,  also  adopted 
much  of  the  nomadic  costume — which  was  more  suited  to  riding  than 
the  older  Chinese  garb.  But  the  disadvantage  remained,  for  their 
horsemanship  could  not  equal  that  of  the  Hsiung-nu  nomads.  If  they 
could  not  obtain  help  from  other  enemies  of  the  Hsiung-nu,  their  only 
chance  of  victory  was  to  get  better  horses. 

Our  literary  source  of  information  for  the  introduction  of  the  western 
horse  into  China  is  the  1 23rd  chapter  of  the  Shih  Chi  by  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien, 
who  was  writing  his  historical  treatise  at  the  very  time  when  the  horses 
began  to  arrive.  The  story  of  Chang  Ch’ien  and  his  journey  to  the  West 
between  138  and  126  b.c.,  is  well  known.1  This  mission  to  the  Yiieh- 
chih,  to  secure  an  alliance  with  them  against  the  Hsiung-nu,  failed  com¬ 
pletely,  but  the  indirect  result  was  that  China  learned  of  the  superior 
horses  of  the  Far  West,  and  determined  to  secure  them.  Over  the  next 
decades,  a  safe  road  to  the  West  for  the  importation  of  these  wonderful 
animals  was  finally  established.  An  unforeseen  result  was  the  opening 
up  of  trade  between  East  and  West  over  a  caravan  route  which  later 
became  famous  as  the  “Silk  Road”  (Fig.  1 ) . 

Chang  Ch’ien,  in  his  report  to  the  Emperor  Wu  on  his  return  in 
126  b.c.,  stated:  “Ta-ytian  (Ferghana)  is  to  the  southwest  of  the 
Hsiung-nu  and  due  west  of  China  ...  it  is  distant  about  10,000  li  [one 
li  =  one-third  of  a  mile].  They  have  .  .  .  many  good  horses.  These  are 
blood-sweating-  steeds  whose  stock  is  the  offspring  of  the  t’ien-ma 
( literally  ‘heavenly  horses’,  or  ‘horses  of  Heaven’ ) .” 
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The  news  of  the  superior  blood-sweating  horses  must  at  once  have 
fired  the  Emperor  with  the  desire  to  obtain  them,  but  at  that  time  the 
Hsiung-nu  occupied,  or  at  least  controlled,  the  territory  between  China 
and  Ferghana.  Several  attempts  to  open  a  route  via  India  failed,  but  in 
the  next  ten  years,  by  almost  superhuman  efforts,  the  Chinese  managed 
to  clear  the  Kansu  corridor  of  nomads,  west  as  far  as  Tun-huang  (and 
even  to  Lop  Nor),  and  drive  them  back — if  only  temporarily — to  the 
north  side  of  the  Gobi  (map,  Fig.  1 ) . 

At  this  point  Chang  Ch’ien  came  forward  with  a  suggestion.  Why 
not  make  an  alliance  with  a  tribe  named  the  Wu-sun  who  were  living  in 
the  Hi  Valley  south  of  Lake  Balkhash?  The  Wu-sun  were  much  nearer 
China  than  the  Yiieh-chih;  make  it  a  marriage  alliance;  send  a  Chinese 
princess  to  be  a  wife  of  the  K'un-mo,  their  chieftain.  Perhaps  they  could 
even  be  persuaded  to  move  into  the  corridor,  now  empty  of  nomads,  and 
be  a  buffer  state  for  China. 

So,  in  1 15  b.c.,  Chang  Ch’ien  was  sent  on  his  second  mission,  this 
time  to  the  Wu-sun.  He  took  with  him  expensive  gifts,  many  horses, 
oxen  and  sheep — besides  “gold,  and  silken  stuffs.’'  But  the  Wu-sun  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  suffering  from  internal  dissension  at  the  moment,  and  were 
therefore  very  vulnerable.  They  dared  not  move  nor  enter  into  any 
alliance  for  fear  of  offending  the  Hsiung-nu.  So  Chang  Ch’ien  had  to 
return  home,  again  without  having  accomplished  his  mission.  But  he 
was  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  “several  dozens”  of  the  Wu-sun,  taking 
with  them  an  equal  number  of  horses  in  return  for  the  gifts  which  the 
Chinese  Emperor  had  sent  them.  These  men  from  Wu-sun  thus  had  a 
chance,  as  the  record  puts  it,  “to  see  China’s  greatness  and  power  with 
their  own  eyes,”  and  apparently  they  carried  back  with  them  a  very 


Fig.  1 .  Map  of  Central  Asia  from  Western  China  to  Ferghana. 

1.  Balkh  2.  Kashghar  3.  Tun-huang  4.  Lan-chou  5.  Ch'ang-an  (Sian). 
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Fig.  2.  Tomb  tile  rubbing  showing  the  steppe  horse,  Chinese,  first  century  B.C. 


favourable  report.  As  for  the  Chinese,  they  acquired  a  number  of  the 
Wu-sun  horses;  which  were  large,  impressive  creatures.  The  Emperor 
consulted  an  oracle  in  the  Book  of  Changes ,  which  answered  “The 
divine  horse  will  come  from  the  north  west,”  which  seemed  to  refer  to 
the  Wu-sun  horses.  In  the  meantime  the  Wu-sun,  threatened  afresh  by 
the  Hsiung-nu,  sought  consummation  of  the  alliance,  and  a  princess  was 
dispatched  as  bride  for  the  Wu-sun  chieftain  in  return  for  a  marriage 
gift  of  1 ,000  Wu-sun  horses. 

The  Chinese  were  at  first  delighted  with  the  Wu-sun  horses,  and 
termed  them  “heavenly  horses,”  but  their  performance  failed  to  live  up 
to  expectations. 

In  the  meantime,  envoys  had  been  traversing  the  routes  Chang 
Ch’ien  had  blazed,  and  had,  it  would  seem,  brought  back  at  least  a  few 
of  the  “blood-sweating”  Ferghana  horses,  for,  it  is  recorded,  “the  Son  of 
Heaven  was  fond  of  the  horses  of  Ferghana.”  When  it  was  reported  that 
the  “superior  horses  were  being  kept  out  of  sight  in  the  city  of  Erh-shih3 
and  that  the  people  were  unwilling  to  give  them  to  the  Chinese  ambas¬ 
sadors,”  the  Emperor  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  obtain  them.  The  attempt  of  a  special  embassy  to  buy  the 
horses  with  gold  ended  in  failure  and  the  murder  of  the  envoys.  The 
Emperor  resorted  to  force.  There  followed  the  terrible  military  cam¬ 
paign  of  General  Li  Kuang-li  across  the  long  desert  road  between  China 
and  Ferghana.  Thousands  of  men  and  beasts  perished,  and  the  expedi¬ 
tion  dragged  itself  home  with  less  than  one-fifth  of  its  men  surviving. 
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Fig.  3.  Tomb  tile  rubbing  showing  the  Ferghana,  or  Bactrian,  horse. 


A  second  expedition,  again  under  General  Li,  had  some  success  but  paid 
a  high  price  for  it:  in  101  b.c.,  the  army  straggled  back,  with  only 
one-sixth  of  its  60,000  men  alive,  and  having  lost  over  2,000  of  the 
3,000  fine  horses  they  had  finally  forced  Ferghana  to  surrender.  Of 
these,  apparently  about  fifty  were  the  famous  “blood-sweating”  horses, 
and  almost  a  thousand  of  what  the  Shih  Chi  calls  “inferior  quality.” 
These  were  enough,  however,  to  establish  a  stud  which — with  constant 
additions  sent  as  “tribute”  for  many  years — supplied  China  with  the 
finest  steeds  in  the  Far  East  for  centuries. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Ferghana  horses  those  from  the  Wu-sun  were 
no  longer  mentioned.  The  record  in  the  Shih  Chi  simply  states:  “The 
horses  received  from  the  Wu-sun  were  termed  ‘heavenly  horses,’  but, 
when  the  ‘blood-sweating’  horses  from  Ferghana  were  found  to  be 
much  stronger,  the  name  was  changed  to  ‘horses  from  the  extreme  west' 
and  the  Ferghana  horses  were  called  ‘heavenly  horses.’  ” 

Professor  Yetts  has  shown4  that  the  original  horse  of  China  was  the 
Asiatic  steppe  pony,  not  far  removed  from  the  primitive  form  known  as 
Prjevalsky’s  horse.  This  was  the  horse  used  by  the  Hsiung-nu  and  the 
Chinese  before  Emperor  Wu’s  efforts  to  obtain  a  better  breed.  Professor 
Yetts  has  identified  this  type  conclusively  in  the  art  of  the  Han  period. 
He  has  also  pointed  out  a  second  type,  often  associated  in  art  with  the 
first,  which  has  characteristics  so  similar  to  those  of  the  Greek  horses  of 
classical  times  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  represent  the  horses 
from  Ferghana — horses  which  were  said  in  that  region  to  be  descendants 
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Fig.  4.  Rubbing  of  the  Wu-sun  horse. 


of  Alexander  the  Great’s  Bucephalus.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  western 
tradition  quite  independently  assigns  a  superior  breed  of  horse  to  the 
region  of  Bactria  and  in  Ferghana  even  before  Alexander’s  stay  there 
(which  was  from  the  spring  of  328  to  the  spring  of  327  B.c.). 

Professor  Yetts  thus  identifies  two  types,  the  steppe  horse  and  the 
superior  horse  from  Ferghana.  But  what  about  the  Wu-sun  horse?  It 
seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  just  another  nomad 
horse.  But  it  must  have  been  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  variety  or 
the  Chinese  would  not  have  been  so  excited  about  it.  It  must  have  had 
certain  striking  characteristics  of  its  own.  Can  it,  too,  be  identified  in 
the  art  of  Han? 

In  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  are  many  of  the  large  hollow  tomb 
tiles  of  the  earlier  Han  type — with  designs  stamped  in  incised  line.5  The 
use  of  such  tiles  probably  goes  back  to  the  third  century  b.c.,  but  their 
popularity  certainly  extended  well  into  the  first  century  b.c.  On  the 
tiles  in  Toronto  three  distinct  types  of  horse  are  depicted.  Two  of  these 
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Fig.  5.  Another  stylized  representation  of  the  Wu-sun  horse. 


types  represent  unmistakably  those  already  identified  by  Professor 
Yetts.  Figure  2  illustrates  the  small,  active  steppe  horse.  It  has  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  head,  short  upright  mane,  sturdy  body  and  short  legs. 
Another  characteristic  is  the  manner  in  which  the  long  hair  of  the  tail 
grew  only  at  the  end — shown  here  as  if  it  were  a  tuft.  This  horse  seems 
always  to  be  represented  in  the  flying  gallop.  It  is  obviously  an  animal 
made  for  use  and  not  for  beauty! 

The  Ferghana,  or  Bactrian,  horse  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3.  Its 
beautiful  high-bred  proportions  mark  it  immediately  as  related  to  the 
Greek  horses.  The  long  slender  legs,  sleek,  beautifully  shaped  body,  and 
proud  arched  neck  are  very  like  those  of  the  horses  on  the  Parthenon 
frieze.  The  tail  is  high-set  and  arched,  and  the  long  hair  begins  high  at 
the  arch.  The  head  is  small,  with  high  prominent  eye-sockets.  The  face 
is  long,  thin  and  straight,  with  flat  cheeks  and  a  long  lower  jaw.  The 
forehead  is  wide  and  the  nostrils  large  and  flaring.  The  whole  posture 
shows  the  dash  and  fire  of  these  high-spirited  steeds  which  the  artist  has 
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keenly  observed  and  wonderfully  expressed  in  a  few  swift  modulated 
strokes. 

But  the  third  type  which  occurs  on  these  tiles  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  generally  as  a  figment  of  the  artist’s  imagination  (Figs.  4  and 
5 ) .  It  has  been  said  that  it  merely  represents  “horse” — not  any  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  horse.  The  fact  that  this  type  usually  has  wings  has  been 
explained  as  an  attempt  to  symbolize  speed.  Another  explanation  is 
that  some  coins  showing  the  winged  Pegasus  might  have  been  brought 
into  China  and  fired  the  artist’s  fancy.  But  Pegasus  coins,  both  of  early 
and  late  period,  have  wings  of  quite  different  form  from  those  shown 
here,  although  the  idea  of  wings  on  a  horse  might  be  so  derived. 

But  why  should  wings  have  been  given  to  this  type  of  horse  and  this 
only?  It  is  noticeable  that  the  other  characteristics  of  this  type  remain 
remarkably  fixed.  There  are  variations  in  detail,  but  the  striking  features 
of  the  horse’s  build  remain  the  same.  The  body  is  very  heavy,  with  a 
high  rump— far  too  massive  for  the  short  legs.  The  tail  is  hung  very  low 
and  appears  to  be  short  and  to  hang  straight  down — without  an  arch. 
The  head  is  too  small  and  is  held  at  a  peculiar  angle,  “nose  in  the  air”  as 
it  were,  and  the  animal  has  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  ewe-neck 
which  swings  far  back  from  a  great  bulging  chest.  It  is  an  ungainly, 
ridiculous  horse.  Surely  this  is  not  an  imaginary  horse,  nor  was  it 
intended  to  represent  the  genus  “horse.” 

If  this  large  ungainly  winged  horse  depicted  on  the  tiles  is  the  type 
which  was  bred  by  the  Wu-sun,  what  was  its  derivation?  It  seems  very 
possible  that  the  Wu-sun,  befiig  not  far  from  Ferghana,  had  at  an  earlier 
time  managed  to  obtain  some  of  the  Ferghana  horses  and  breed  them 
with  their  own  steppe  ponies.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Russian 
excavations  in  the  Altai  of  tombs  of  Han  times  and  a  little  later  showed 
that  the  superior  horse  had  penetrated  all  that  region.6  The  ten  yellow 
mares  of  the  Pazirik  burial  were  not  steppe  horses  but  of  a  superior 
breed.  Ridgeway7  writes  of  the  Turcoman  horses  (that  is,  of  the  region 
of  Turkestan  around  Merv  and  Northeast  of  the  Caspian),  that  even 
today  the  cross-breeding  is  revealed  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  ewe- 
necked  variety.  In  the  late  second  century  B.c.  the  Wu-sun  could  very 
well  have  developed  just  the  kind  of  horse  we  have  here  on  the  tomb 
tiles,  a  horse  which  combines  the  characteristics  of  the  two  breeds,  but 
without  producing  a  well-proportioned  animal.  One  can  see  here  such 
points  of  the  superior  horse  as  the  size  and  length  of  body,  and  the  small 
head  with  high  prominent  eye-sockets.  But  with  these  are  the  short  legs 
of  the  steppe  horse,  its  low-hung  tail  and  its  decidedly  “Roman”  nose. 
The  hunched-up  rear  and  the  unfortunate  ewe-neck  are  by-products  of 
the  combination.  Perhaps  the  shape  of  this  horse  partly  accounts  for  its 
unsatisfactory  performance.  Its  very  stance  suggests  that  it  was  heavy 
and  without  liveliness. 
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The  arguments  here  set  forth  for  an  identification  of  the  Wu-sun 
horse  of  the  literary  account  with  representations  on  the  Han  tomb-tiles 
are  not  conclusive.  There  can  be  no  real  proof  until  excavation  reveals 
what  the  horses  in  the  Wu-sun  area  were  like  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  b.c.  or  some  piece  of  good  fortune  provides  us  with  an  inscribed 
representation  of  the  horse.  But  the  type  portrayed  does  seem  to  fit 
into  the  historical  picture  and  to  offer  a  reasonable  candidate  for  the 
so-far  unidentified  Wu-sun  horse — that  which  was  designated  as 
“heavenly”  until  the  Ferghana  breed  displaced  it. 


NOTES 

1 .  Hirth,  F.,  “The  Story  of  Chang  Ch’ien,”  translated  from  Ssu-ma  Ch’ien’s 
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WINIFRED  NEEDLER 


THREE  RELIEF-SCULPTURES 

OF 

THE  EARLY  PYRAMID  AGE  FROM  LISHT 


The  three  fragments  of  Egyptian  wall-sculpture  in  limestone  illustrated 
on  Plates  II  to  IV  were  excavated  at  Lisht  between  1906  and  1922  by 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,1  from  whom  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  recently  purchased  them.  They  were  found  in  the  Pyramid  of 
Amenemhat  I,  first  king  of  the  1 2th  Dynasty. 

Like  his  immediate  predecessors  of  the  1 1th  Dynasty,  who  had  re¬ 
united  Egypt  after  two  centuries  of  chaos  and  invasion,  Amenemhat  I 
(twentieth  century  b.c.)  was  a  Theban.  He  decided,  however,  that 
Thebes  was  too  far  south  to  be  an  effective  political  centre,  and  therefore 
he  established  a  new  capital  only  eighteen  miles  south  of  Memphis,  the 
great  metropolis  which  had  been  the  capital  of  all  Egypt  for  more  than 
seven  hundred  years.  He  called  this  new  city  It-Tawy,  “Seizer  of  the  Two 
Lands,”  i.e.  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Its  precise  location  is  not  known 
but  it  cannot  have  been  far  from  the  modern  village  of  Lisht  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  about  forty-five  miles  south  of 
Cairo.  Both  Amenemhat  I  and  his  son  Sesostris  I  built  their  pyramids  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert  near  Lisht,  and  surrounded  them  with  the  tombs 
of  their  family  and  nobility.  Although  these  pyramids  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  in  size  and  technical  excellence  with  the  great  pyramids  of  the 
Old  Kingdom  (Pyramid  Age),  sculptured  wall  decoration  of  very  high 
quality  has  been  recovered  from  the  ruined  subsidiary  buildings.  The 
sculptures  of  Amenemhat  I  continued  the  tradition  of  the  1 1th  Dynasty, 
and  closely  imitated  Old  Kingdom  prototypes,  but  in  the  southern  pyra¬ 
mid,  under  Sesostris  I,  a  distinctive  style  matured  which  is  well  illustrated 
by  relief  sculptures  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.2  The  three  pieces 
published  here  come  from  the  pyramid  of  Amenemhat  I,  the  northern 
pyramid  at  Lisht.  They  are  not,  however,  contemporary  with  this  king, 
but  were  plundered  from  monuments  of  the  Old  Kingdom  and  re-used 
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as  ordinary  masonry  blocks  by  Amenemhat’s  builders.  After  the  long 
period  of  chaos  the  great  temples  and  tombs  of  the  Pyramid  Age  had 
doubtless  already  fallen  into  ruin. 

Many  more  fragments  of  blocks  taken  from  buildings  of  the  Old 
Kingdom  were  found  at  the  pyramid  of  Amenemhat  1  by  its  excavators, 
in  the  pyramid’s  rubble  core,  in  the  pavement  around  it  and  in  subsidiary 
buildings.  Most  of  these  re-used  blocks  probably  came  from  the 
Memphite  royal  cemeteries  at  Saqqara  and  Giza,  eighteen  to  twenty-six 
miles  to  the  north.  Several  pieces  bear  the  name  of  Cheops  (about 
2650  b.c.),  and  others  have  been  assigned  to  the  same  king  on  the 
grounds  of  high  quality  and  distinctive  style.  A  granite  block  with  the 
name  of  Chefren  is  probably  from  his  pyramid-temple  at  Giza,  and 
blocks  with  the  names  of  Unas  and  Pepy  have  also  been  found.3 

Since  scarcely  any  royal  sculpture  of  the  4th  Dynasty  has  survived, 
the  fragments  from  Lisht  are  extremely  important.  From  the  time  of 
Cheops  the  subsidiary  buildings  of  the  pyramids  were  comparable  in 
plan  to  the  later  pyramid  complexes  of  the  5th  Dynasty,  which  are 
illustrated  in  this  museum  by  a  model  of  the  pyramid  of  Sahure  (about 
2550  B.c.).4  These  royal  buildings  of  the  5th  Dynasty  were  highly 
decorated  with  wall-sculptures.  Until  recently  it  had  been  thought  that 
the  4th  Dynasty  kings  did  not  decorate  their  pyramid  complexes  in  this 
manner,  for  the  partially  preserved  valley  temple  of  Chefren  has  walls 
of  plain  granite.  Fragments  of  sculpture  executed  in  the  same  delicate 
and  precise  low  relief  as  the  Cheops  fragments  from  Lisht  have  been 
found  during  the  clearance  of  the  almost  completely  vanished  mortuary 
temple  of  the  Cheops  pyramid  at  Giza.5  Fragments  of  sculptured  blocks 
have  also  been  found  at  the  still  earlier  valley  temple  of  Sneferu  (father 
of  Cheops)  at  Dahshur.6  These  recent  discoveries  at  Dahshur  and  Giza, 
together  with  the  re-used  fragments  from  Lisht,  prove  that  the  4th 
Dynasty  kings  actually  decorated  their  buildings  with  reliefs  of  exquisite 
quality. 

Private  monuments  were  also  used  as  quarries  by  the  builders  of 
Amenemhat  I.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  among  our  pieces  from  Lisht 
a  fragment  from  a  private  tomb  of  the  archaic  period,  which  is  a  valuable 
illustration  of  the  early  development  of  Old  Kingdom  relief  sculpture, 
as  well  as  being  an  early  written  record  of  potential  historical  interest. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  RELIEFS 

1.  A  hieroglyphic  inscription,  probably  from  the  lintel  of  a  door  or 
offering-niche  in  a  tomb  chapel  of  the  3rd  Dynasty  (PI.  II).  The 
inscription,  incomplete  at  both  ends,  gives  three  titles  of  the  tomb- 
owner,  whose  name  is  entirely  missing.  The  titles  are  tentatively 
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PLATE  II 

Titles  of  an  official,  Egyptian,  3rd  Dynasty  (?). 


translated  “Royal  Administrator  (?),7  Bearer  of  the  Staff,-  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  All  the  Acacia  Trees  in  (the  district  of  ?)  Southern 
Lake.”9 

The  hieroglyphs,  which  have  a  certain  rough  and  vigorous  charm 
are  on  a  large  scale,  and  are  carved  in  very  high  relief.  They  rise 
sharply  from  the  background  although  they  are  rounded  and  some¬ 
what  detailed  on  their  upper  surfaces.  They  are  irregularly  spaced, 
with  little  horizontal  or  vertical  alignment,  and  their  forms  are 
crude,  naive  and  lacking  in  precision.  These  are  features  which  are 
characteristic  of  private  reliefs  before  the  reign  of  Cheops,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  those  of  the  3rd  Dynasty  (i.e.  before  Sneferu).10  The 
owner  of  the  tomb  has  not  been  identified. 

Greatest  length  of  fragment,  39  cm. 

Height  of  “tree”  sign,  13.8  cm. 

3rd  Dynasty  (?)  (about  2700  B.C.). 

Probably  from  Saqqara. 

Found  at  the  North  Pyramid  at  Lisht  (no  specific  location). 

(Acc.  No.  958.49.9 .) 
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2.  A  man  of  noble  mien,  wearing  a  long  curled  wig,  and  carrying  a  sun¬ 
shade  shaped  like  a  lily-pad  (PL  III).  The  original  polychrome 
survives  only  on  the  flesh  and  wig.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
re-used  blocks  from  the  4th  Dynasty. 

A  second  man,  now  lost,  followed  this  figure,  bearing  an  identical 
sunshade.  Traces  of  a  band  of  stars  representing  the  sky  are  seen 
above.  At  the  right  edge  two  incomplete  hieroglyphs,  beautifully 
drawn  and  delicately  carved  in  detail,  formed  part  of  a  ritual  inscrip¬ 
tion.  The  upper  sign  is  the  ideogram  for  “Upper  Egypt,”  the  flowering 
sedge,  and  the  lower  is  the  ideogram  for  “protection,”  a  cord  with 
multiple  loops.  The  scale  of  the  hieroglyphs  and  the  stars,  which  are 
too  large  for  the  sunshade  bearers,  would  indicate  the  original 
presence  of  a  large  and  important  figure.  Both  the  stars  and  the 
inscription,  moreover,  suggest  that  the  fragment  comes  from  a  royal 
building,  an  assumption  strengthened  by  the  high  quality  of  the 
work.  The  large  figure  was  certainly  the  king,  for  other  deities,  who 
might  also  be  presented  on  a  large  scale,  would  not  be  protected  by 
sunshades.  That  this  king  was  Cheops  can  scarcely  be  doubted  after 
comparing  our  fragment  with  the  fragments  which  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  royal  work  of  his  reign.11 

Large  semicircular  sunshades,  probably  made  of  ostrich  feathers, 


PLATE  III 

A  fan-bearer,  Egyptian,  4th  Dynasty. 
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can  be  seen  in  the  wall-pictures  of  at  least  one  private  tomb  of  the 
Old  Kingdom,12  where  they  are  carried  in  a  procession  of  servants 
with  offerings,  but  the  sunshade  early  came  to  have  a  special  ritual 
significance  connected  with  the  king,  and  in  temple  reliefs  it  seems 
to  have  gradually  assumed  a  conventional  form.  This  form  can  be 
traced  from  the  practical-looking  semicircular  sunshades  made  of 
feathers  or  palm-leaves  held  by  the  two  bearers  behind  King  Scorpion 
of  about  3000  b.c.,  on  his  famous  ceremonial  mace.13  The  stelae  in 
the  underground  chambers  of  Djoser’s  Step  Pyramid,  about  one 
hundred  years  before  Cheops,  show  a  semicircular  sunshade,  single 
or  paired,  borne  by  symbols  in  a  formal  arrangement  behind  the 
king.14  Our  own  fragment  is  clearly  related  to  the  Scorpion  and 
Djoser  sunshades  in  spite  of  its  lily-pad  outline  and  lack  of  inner 
detail.  Sunshades  from  the  temples  of  Niuserre,15  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  Cheops,  are  carried  by  bearers  in  pairs  behind 
the  king,  as  in  our  fragment.  These  sunshades  are  still  shaped  like 
lily-pads  but  their  outline  is  slightly  flattened.  In  the  pyramid  temple 
of  Pepy  II  (about  2300  B.c.)  sunshades  appear  again  in  pairs 
behind  the  king,16  but  it  is  clear  that  they  can  no  longer  have  been 
conceived  as  part  of  an  actual  scene  from  the  king’s  life  for  they  are 
drawn  as  disconnected  symbols  without  any  bearer  or  support.  In 
the  same  temple  there  appears  a  god  whose  name  implies  that  he  is 
a  personification  of  the  two  sunshades  traditionally  following  the 
king.17  In  later  times  this  type  of  sunshade  became  a  highly  stylized 
symbol  of  kingship  associated  with  ritual  inscriptions  behind  the 
figure  of  the  king.18 

Greatest  length  of  fragment,  40  cm. 

Height  of  head  from  chin  to  crown,  4.8  cm. 

4th  Dynasty. 

Probably  from  the  mortuary  temple  of  the  Cheops  pyramid,  at  Giza. 

Found  in  the  core  of  the  North  Pyramid  at  Lisht.  (Acc.  No.  958.49.2.) 

3.  A  sailing-ship  with  oars  (PI.  IV).  This  scene,  which  consists  of 
several  assembled  fragments,  has  no  trace  of  inscription  and  cannot 
be  identified  with  the  same  confidence.  Yet  it  is  of  the  same  superb 
quality  as  the  known  Cheops  fragments,  among  which  we  would 
include  our  sunshade  bearer.  In  the  delicacy  and  precision  of  its  low 
relief,  which  preserves  a  trace  of  its  original  colouring,  it  resembles 
them  closely,  and  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  it  from  the  later 
dynasties. 

A  ship  on  another  re-used  fragment  from  Lisht  is  remarkably 
similar  to  ours  in  style  and  subject-matter  and  might  well  be  a  com¬ 
panion  scene.19  It  is  apparently  a  ship  of  the  same  class.  This  frag¬ 
ment  shows  more  of  the  mast,  sail  and  rigging  than  ours,  and  none 
of  the  hull.  The  end  of  an  inscription  survives  at  the  right  edge. 
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PLATE  IV 

A  sailing  ship,  Egyptian,  4th  Dynasty. 


The  wall-pictures  of  the  pyramid  temple  of  Sahure  show  large 
sea-going  ships  with  sails  and  oars,20  and  there  is  historical  evidence 
for  sea-going  ships  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Sneferu.  Our  ship,  how¬ 
ever,  is  certainly  a  river-boat,  for  it  lacks  the  hogging-truss  and 
girt-ropes  which  were  essential  for  heavy  seas.  It  is  similar  in  design 
to  boats  seen  in  the  wall-sculptures  of  the  5th  Dynasty  tomb  of  Ti,21 
or  to  the  6th  Dynasty  boat  in  the  tomb  of  Kaemankh.22  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  the  deck-covering  seen  in  the  two  cited  examples, 
for  this  would  have  been  visible  abaft  the  mast  (to  the  left),  and  its 
sturdy  unadorned  appearance  suggests  that  it  might  have  served  as 
a  freight-boat.  The  double  mast,  which  was  lowered  to  rest  on  a 
gallows  at  the  stern  when  the  ship  was  not  under  sail,  was  actually 
placed  athwart  the  deck;  it  is  drawn  as  if  seen  from  the  front,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Egyptian  graphic  convention.  This  mast  was  held  fast  by  a 
single  stay  at  the  prow,  and  by  at  least  four  after  stays.  The  heavy 
cables  of  twisted  rope  at  the  foot  of  the  mast  are  tackles  to  hold  the 
mast  down.  These  tackles  were  kept  at  high  tension  by  means  of  a 
twisting-spar  stuck  through  the  cable  and  held  in  position  against 
the  mast.  The  mast  is  well  forward,  so  that  about  half  the  length  of 
the  ship  is  missing  in  our  fragment.  There  is  scarcely  any  surviving 
indication  of  the  single  large  rectangular  sail,  but  the  bottom  of  its 
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after  edge  can  be  seen  between  the  legs  of  the  foremost  of  the  three 
sailors  abaft  the  mast,  and  its  forward  edge  immediately  behind  the 
sailors  in  the  bow.  The  sail,  supported  by  a  single  yard,  wals 
manoeuvred  by  sailors  at  the  stern  by  means  of  braces,  not  surviving 
in  our  fragment,  which  were  secured  to  the  ends  of  the  yard.  The 
middle  of  the  three  sailors  abaft  the  mast  may  be  in  the  act  of 
securing  “one  of  the  two  light  forked  spars  used  on  large  ships  on 
either  side  of  the  sail  to  counteract  bagging  or  drawing  in  of  sail.”23 
This  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  companion  piece  from  Lisht.24  The 
spar  held  by  the  sailor  in  the  bow  may  be  a  sounding  pole.  The  ringed 
rod-like  object  lying  on  the  deck  just  abaft  the  mast  is  perhaps  a 
sail  yard.  This  ship  could  only  sail  efficiently  before  the  wind,  which 
in  Egypt  blows  steadily  upstream.  When  travelling  downstream  it 
was  necessary  to  man  the  oars.  The  ship  was  steered  at  all  times  by 
large  paddles  at  the  side  of  the  stern. 

Greatest  length  of  surviving  scene,  59.2  cm. 

Greatest  length  of  surviving  scene,  59.2  cm. 

Height  of  middle  figure  at  left,  14  cm. 

4th  Dynasty. 

Probably  from  the  mortuary  temple  of  the  Cheops  pyramid,  at  Giza. 

Found  in  the  core  of  the  North  Pyramid  at  Lisht.  (Acc.  No.  958.49.3.) 

NOTES 

1.  For  the  Metropolitan  Museum’s  excavations  at  Lisht,  see  the  list  of 
publications,  mostly  in  the  Bull.  M.M.A.,  in  Porter-Moss  Bibliography , 
IV,  77-85.  Also  Hayes,  Sceptre  of  Egypt,  I,  chaps.  1 1-16. 

2.  Two  unpublished  reliefs  from  the  pyramid  temple  of  Sesostris  I  and 
two  from  contemporary  private  tombs  were  purchased  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  at  the  same  time  as  the  three  reliefs  published 
here.  A  third  royal  relief  of  the  12th  Dynasty  is  published  in  the 
General  Guide  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  ( 1956) ,  p.  36. 

3.  For  Old  Kingdom  blocks  re-used  at  Lisht,  see  W.  S.  Smith,  History  of 
Sculpture  and  Painting  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  p.  157,  esp.  Note  2,  which 
lists  published  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Cheops;  idem,  Art  and  Architec¬ 
ture  of  Ancient  Egypt,  pp.  54  and  95;  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  63,  68-71, 
and  173. 

4.  For  this  model,  see  Bull.  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology , 
Sept.  1951. 

5.  See  drawings  of  these  reliefs  in  Reisner,  Giza  Necropolis,  II,  4,  Figs. 
5-7. 

6.  Fakhry,  The  Bent  Pyramid  of  Dahshur. 

7.  Lepsius,  Denkmaler,  II,  40,  a,  b. 

8.  Lepsius,  Denkmaler,  II,  3,  5,  7. 
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9.  imy-r  $nd  nb  n  s  rsy.  I  have  not  found  this  title  elsewhere.  Ci.imy 
r  $nd(Worterbuch,  IV,  520  =  Cairo  1607).  For  $  rsy  as  the  name  of 
a  town  or  district  in  the  province  of  Fayyum  see  Gardiner,  Wilbour 
Papyrus,  II,  46.  It  seems  improbable  that  $  rsy  could  have  been  used 
here  as  an  exceptional  term  for  the  Fayyum  (Gardiner,  Ancient 
Egyptian  Onomastika,  II,  114-15),  in  view  of  the  title  imy-r  $  rsy 
(Davies,  Deir  el-Gebrawi,  II,  PI.  28). 

10.  For  the  archaic  reliefs,  see  W.  S.  Smith,  History  of  Sculpture  and 
Painting  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  pp.  141-56  and  Pis  35,  36.  Schafer  u. 
Andrae,  Die  Kunst  des  al  ten  Orients,  PI.  248,  1. 

1 1 .  See  Notes  3  and  5,  above. 

12.  Steindorff,  Das  Grab  des  Ti,  Pis.  16,  17. 

13.  Quibell,  Hierakonpolis,  I,  PI.  26B.  Excellently  shown  in  Wolf,  Die 
Kunst  Aegyptens. 

14.  Drioton  et  Lauer,  Sakkara,  les  monuments  de  Zoser,  Pis.  26,  27.  J.E.A., 
30,  PI.  3. 

15.  Bissing  u.  Kees,  Das  Re-Heiligtum  des  Konigs  Ne-woser-re,  Pis.  16, 
18.  Schafer  u.  Andrae,  op.  cit.,  PI.  255.  Borchardt,  Das  Grabdenkmal 
des  Konigs  Ne-User-Re,  Fig.  62a. 

16.  Jequier,  Le  Monument  funeraire  de  Pepi  II,  II,  Pis.  12,  16  and  36. 

17.  Jequier,  op  cit.,  PI.  60.  Gardiner  in  J.E.A.,  30,  pp.  29-30. 

18.  E.g.  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  p.  158,  Fig.  94.  Lange  and  Hirmer,  Egypt,  PI.  128. 

19.  Bull.  M.M.A.,  Dec.  1922,  Part  2,  p.  13,  Fig.  12.  This  is  the  fragment 
quoted  by  Faulkner  (see  Note  24,  below).  Winlock  calls  it  one  of 
“a  number  of  blocks  of  Old  Kingdom  relief,  some  of  them  bearing 
cartouches  of  Khufu”  (Cheops).  Hayes  (op.  cit.,  p.  63)  mentions  one 
of  the  Lisht  fragments  which  shows  a  cargo-ship  with  a  name  contain¬ 
ing  Cheops’  name.  One  of  the  fragments  found  in  Cheops’  pyramid 
temple  shows  part  of  two  oars,  or  steering  oars  (Reisner,  op.  cit., 
Fig.  7). 

20.  Borchardt,  Sahure,  II,  Pis.  1 1-12. 

2 1 .  Steindorff,  Das  Grab  des  T i,  Pis.  74-8 1 . 

22.  Nina  Davies,  Ancient  Egyptian  Paintings,  PI.  2. 

23.  Faulkner,  J.E.A.,  26  (1941),  p.  6.  This  valuable  article  has  been  used 
throughout  the  description  of  our  ship.  The  model  of  the  Sahure  ship 
graphically  explains  the  device. 

24.  See  Note  19,  above.  The  volume  and  page  are  wrongly  cited  for  this 
relief  in  Faulkner’s  article. 

POSTSCRIPT.  Since  this  paper  went  to  press  the  sunshade-bearer  has  been 

studied  by  Mr.  Donald  Redford  and  the  ship  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Revell  who,  it  is 

hoped,  will  publish  more  detailed  findings  about  the  two  reliefs. 
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GERARD  BRETT 


ENGLISH  SLIP-WARE  DISHES 


English  pottery  long  retained  the  anonymity  which  becomes  a  utilitarian 
craft.  Inscriptions  of  any  kind  were  unknown  and  it  is  all  the  more 
surprising  that  after  1600  they  should  become  comparatively  common. 
In  the  slip-ware  of  Wrotham  in  Kent  initials  of  the  potter  and  of  an 
intended  recipient  are  known,  and  the  series  of  pieces  with  these  initials 
continues  well  into  the  eighteenth  century.  In  seventeenth-century 
“Metropolitan  Slip-ware,”  inscriptions,  generally  of  a  religious  or  patri¬ 
otic  kind,  are  known.  In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
practice  spread  to  Staffordshire,  where  it  advanced  from  recording  the 
initials  of  the  potter  to  recording  his  complete  name.  The  earliest  signed 
and  dated  dish  is  by  “Thomas  Toft  1671”  and  the  names  of  Thomas 
Toft  and  his  brother  Ralph  are  among  the  earliest  we  meet  in  the  study 
of  English  pottery. 

The  wares  to  which  their  names  were  attached  represent  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  use  of  slip,  a  liquid  clay.  The  use  of  slip  was  in  no  sense  an 
invention  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  in  earlier  times  it  had  been 
usual  to  glaze  the  vessel  and  then  add  the  slip  decoration  on  top  of  the 
glaze  with  a  finger  covered  in  a  rag  or  a  blunt  end  of  a  stick.  Even  in  the 
Wrotham  and  Metropolitan  wares  this  had  been  usual.  It  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Staffordshire  potters  to  cover  all  the  surface  of  the  vessel 
with  a  coating  of  white  slip  that  older  writers  call  an  “engobe,”  and  then 
trail  the  design  on  top  of  this  in  slip  of  other  colours.  The  outlines  were 
in  reddish-brown,  and  any  solid  areas  of  colour  required  were  covered 
with  red.  The  flat  edges  were  covered  in  a  trellis  pattern  of  lines  of  red 
and  reddish-brown,  and  the  narrow  lines  of  the  design  were  picked  out 
with  dotting  in  white.  Lastly,  the  whole  surface  was  covered  with  a  lead 
glaze  which  turned  yellowish  in  the  firing  and  gave  the  white  its  often 
yellowish  tinge. 

The  Museum  has  recently  acquired  a  dish,  a  rarity  in  its  own  way, 
being  signed  “James  Toft  1695”  (Acc.  No.  958.53,  PI.  V,  No.  1 ).  Little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  the  Toft  family ;  Thomas  and  Ralph  may  possibly 
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PLATE  V 


Three  English  slip-ware  dishes 


1.  Dish  signed  “James  Toft  1695,”  from  the 
former  collection  at  Chirk  Castle. 


2.  Dish  signed  “John  Wright,”  Staffordshire, 
late  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century. 


3.  Unsigned  dish,  probably  Staffordshire,  late 
seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century. 


have  been  brothers  and  the  mysterious  James  the  son  of  one  of  them, 
but  there  are  no  records  to  tell  us  which  one  was  his  father.  Two  dishes 
signed  by  James  Toft  are  known.  Both  were  at  one  time  in  the  collection 
at  Chirk  Castle;  one,  signed  “James  Toft  1705”  and  showing  a  double¬ 
headed  eagle  displayed,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  collector 
Charles  James  Lomax  and  went  from  there  into  the  British  Museum 
(Lomax,  Quaint  Old  English  Pottery ,  London  1907,  Plate  VIII).  The 
other  was  believed  to  be  lost  before  Lomax  acquired  his  (M.  L.  Solon, 
“The  Slip  Decorated  Dishes  of  Chirk  Castle,”  Burlington  Magazine, 
April  1907,  Vol.  ii,  p.  16).  It  has  now  turned  up  again  and  has  been 
bought  by  the  Museum.  It  is  a  large  dish  measuring  seventeen  inches  in 
diameter.  In  the  centre  is  a  formal  motif  which  might  be  supposed  to 
be  a  version  of  a  vase  of  flowers;  there  is  a  large  tulip  head  at  the  top 
and  what  seem  to  be  flowers  and  leaves  of  other  plants  on  either  side. 
The  nearest  parallel  seems  to  lie  in  the  type  of  lace  of  which  the  Antwerp 
“Potten  Kant”  is  the  best  known,  and  we  may  suppose  that  such  laces 
were  being  either  made  in  England  or  being  imported  there  from  the 
continent. 

A  dish  similar  to  this  was  acquired  by  the  Museum  some  years  ago, 
signed  “John  Wright”  but  not  dated  ( Acc.  No.  955.48.1,  PI.  V,  No.  2) . 
A  John  Wright  is  referred  to  in  the  records  of  Stoke  Old  Church  in  1668 
(Lomax,  p.  101),  but  whether  this  is  the  same  person  we  cannot  tell. 
There  is  a  dish  signed  “John  Wrigh  (sic)  1707”  in  the  Wedgwood  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Burslem,  and  the  British  Museum  owns  another  dish  signed 
merely  “John  Wright.”  Within  the  trellis  edge  there  is  here  once  again  a 
formal-floral  motif  with  a  large  tulip  head  at  the  top  and  large  leaves  on 
both  sides.  The  dish  has  a  diameter  of  seventeen  inches. 

A  third  dish  of  a  slightly  different  type  was  acquired  with  the  “John 
Wright”  one  (Acc.  No.  955.48.2,  PI.  V,  No.  3).  It  measures  thirteen 
and  three-quarter  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  no  trellis  edge,  and  no  flat 
rim,  but  instead  of  this  has  what  seems  to  be  the  “denticulated”  edge 
referred  to  by  Lomax  (p.  47),  and  regarded  by  him  as  a  criterion  of 
Staffordshire  origin.  The  centre  has  a  coating  of  white  slip  on  which  the 
lines  of  the  design  have  been  trailed,  and  here  they  have  been  edged 
with  a  rough  or  rouletted  line  which  has  the  same  effect  as  the  dotting 
on  the  James  Toft  dish.  The  design  is  a  vase  of  flowers  rather  naturalisti- 
cally  rendered,  and  there  are  confronted  birds  at  the  top  with  a  flower 
between  them.  The  design  has  a  formal  character  largely  the  result  of 
the  fact  that  the  two  halves  are  alike.  This  again  may  point  to  textile 
influence,  but  whereas  the  suggested  origin  of  the  signed  dishes  is  lace, 
here  it  seems  that  the  origin  may  be  a  woven  design,  of  which  the  two 
half-widths  would  naturally  be  alike.  Alternatively,  it  may  be  that,  as 
Lomax  suggests  of  Ralph  Toft’s  “Pelican  in  her  Piety”  dish,  an  em¬ 
broidery  lies  behind  the  design. 
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GERARD  BRETT 


ENGLISH  PORTRAIT  SCULPTURES 


The  Museum  has  recently  acquired  works  by  two  of  the  three  leading 
sculptors  of  early  eighteenth-century  England,  John  Michael  Rysbrack 
and  Louis  Francois  Roubiliac.  The  former  is  in  terracotta,  the  latter  in 

The  head-and-shoulders  bust  in  PL  VI  is  signed  on  the  back  “Mich. 
Rysbrack,  1743.”  The  bust  itself  is  not  identified,  but  it  is  known  that 
Rysbrack,  having  time  on  his  hands  in  1743  as  a  result  of  Scheemakers’ 
great  success  with  the  figure  of  Shakespeare,  made  figures  of  three  of 
his  most  notable  countrymen,  Rubens,  Vandyck  and  Fiammingo.  The 
“Fiammingo”  in  question  was  Francois  Duquesnoy,  the  sculptor,  the 
most  famous  of  the  group  of  Flemish  artists  studying  in  Italy,  who  was 
born  in  Brussels  in  1597,  went  to  Rome  in  1624,  worked  in  St.  Peter's 
under  Bernini,  and  died  in  1643  at  Leghorn  when  on  his  way  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XIII. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  Rysbrack  made  busts  of  the  three  artists 
before  making  the  full-length  figures.  Busts  of  Rubens  and  Vandyck  are 
both  known,  but  none  of  Fiammingo.  Busts  of  Fiammingo  and  Rubens 
did  indeed  form  lots  43  and  44  in  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  of  Rysbrack’s 
possessions  by  Langford  in  Covent  Garden  on  April  20,  1765,  but 
neither  is  known  now.  The  bust  in  the  Museum’s  collection  was  first 
seen  at  the  Antique  Dealers’  Fair  in  London  in  1948.  It  was  then  on  a 
later  base  inscribed  “George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,’’  but  as  Mrs. 
M.  I.  Webb  in  her  book  Michael  Rysbrack  (London,  Country  Life, 
1954,  p.  Ill)  points  out,  this  is  a  most  improbable  identification.  It  is 
Mrs.  Webb’s  suggestion  that  the  subject  of  the  bust  is  Francois 
Duquesnoy  and,  as  she  remarks,  one  of  the  small  ivory  figures  on 
Horace  Walpole’s  rosewood  cabinet,  representing  Fiammingo,  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  this  bust.  Fiammingo  is  a  far  more  likely  figure 
than  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  have  made  a  trio  with  either 
Rubens  and  Vandyck  or  Rubens  and  Inigo  Jones,  the  other  two  in  the 
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PLATE  VI 


Red  terracotta  bust, 

signed  "Mich.  Rysbrack,  1743.’’ 


Horace  Walpole  set.  The  figure  must  remain  classified  as  “unidentified" 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  subject. 

The  bust  is  covered  with  a  thin  wash  of  red  paint,  and  a  letter  of 
Rysbrack’s  to  Sir  Edward  Lyttleton  dated  May  6,  1758,  points  out  in 
reply  to  a  query  of  Lyttleton's  that  the  terracotta  busts  almost  always 
develop  small  cracks  in  the  firing.  The  method  of  covering  them  up  was 
to  stop  the  crack  itself  with  plaster  of  Paris  and  then  apply  a  thin  wash 
of  red  paint  over  the  whole.  The  height  of  this  bust  is  58.4  cms.  (Acc. 
No.  958.204). 

The  chief  rival  to  the  flavour  of  classical  grandeur  which  is  present, 
even  to  a  very  limited  degree,  in  many  of  Rysbrack’s  works,  and  may 
perhaps  be  sensed  in  his  bust  of  Fiammingo,  was  the  much  more  baro¬ 
que  sculptor  Louis-Frangois  Roubiliac.  The  second  acquisition  is  a 
small  plaster  high  relief  medallion  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  (PI.  VII). 
The  diameter  of  the  plaster  is  26  cms.  (Acc.  No.  959.49.2).  This  seems 
to  be  based  directly  on  Roubiliac’s  bust  of  Cromwell,  which  no  longer 
exists  but  of  which  there  is  a  terracotta  model  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  face  and  hair  are  strikingly  alike,  though  the  hair  in  the  plaster 
model  is  less  obtrusive  than  in  the  bust.  The  collar,  cloak,  and  the  details 
of  the  breast-plate  are  also  very  similar.  The  late  Mrs.  K.  A.  Esdaile,  in 
her  Life  and  Works  of  Louis-Fran^ois  Roubiliac  (Oxford,  1928,  p.  43), 
records  a  marble  copy  of  the  Cromwell  bust  in  the  Russell  Cotes  Art 
Gallery  at  Bournemouth,  and  another  said  to  be  in  a  house  in  Norfolk. 
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PLATE  VII 


Plaster  medallion — 
bust  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
by  Louis-F  rangois  Roubiliac. 


Part  of  the  interest  of  this  figure  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  be 
one  of  a  set  of  prominent  personalities,  living  or  recently  dead,  which 
were  to  be  made  in  bronze.  Bronzes  of  five  of  them — Inigo  Jones,  Crom¬ 
well,  Handel,  Newton  and  Alexander  Pope — were  sold  from  Roubiliac’s 
studio  after  his  death  in  1765  (Esdaile,  p.  224),  and  a  Garrick  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Garrick  Club  in  London.  Another,  apparently 
in  the  same  group,  is  now  in  a  private  collection  in  London.  It  is  tenta¬ 
tively  identified  as  Isaac  Watts,  but  the  Sale  Catalogue  gives  no  assis¬ 
tance  in  the  matter.  All  these,  except  for  Cromwell,  are  nowadays  known 
in  the  bronze.  That  acquired  by  the  Museum  is  so  similar  to  the  others, 
although  merely  in  plaster,  that  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  essay  towards 
the  bronze  basso-relievo  is  inescapable.  Its  similarity  to  Roubiliac’s 
bust  of  Cromwell  strengthens  this  conclusion. 
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HENRY  TRUBNER 


A  PAINTING  BY  T’ANG  YIN 


The  Royal  Ontario  Museum  is  very  fortunate  to  have  been  able 
to  add  to  its  Far  Eastern  collection  a  first  rate  and  very  important  paint¬ 
ing  by  T’ang  Yin  (1470-1524),  one  of  the  foremost  painters  of  the 
Ming  dynasty.  The  picture  (PL  VIII),  representing  a  “Landscape  with 
Scholar  walking  near  a  Waterfall,’'  is  in  the  form  of  a  hanging  scroll  and 
is  painted  in  ink  and  slight  colour  on  satin-silk.1  It  shows  a  traditional 
landscape  setting  of  towering  mountain  peaks,  partially  veiled  in  mist 
and  clouds,  and  interspersed  with  waterfalls,  streams  and  trees.  In  the 
upper  right  is  a  “Seven-word”  poem  by  the  artist,  stating  that  the  picture 
was  painted  for  Master  Sung  Ch'eng-ch’i.  The  poem  is  followed  by  two 
seals  of  the  artist.  A  third  seal  of  the  painter  is  in  the  upper  right  corner. 
There  are  ten  seals  of  Hsiang  Yiian-pien  (1525-1590),  famous  col¬ 
lector,  scholar  and  connoisseur,  and  at  least  three  seals  of  Li  Tsung-wan 
( 1705-59),  painter  and  connoisseur.  The  painting  was  also  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Weng  Sung-nien  (1647-1728),  Wang  Nan-sheng 
(1629-1737),  Ch’in  T’ung-li  (twentieth  century),  and  Wang  Chi-ch'ien 
(twentieth  century) . 

T’ang  Yin  was  a  native  of  Wu-ch’u-li  (part  of  Su-chou),  Klangsu, 
in  the  Yangtze  River  delta.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Chou  Ch'en,  and  like  his 
teacher  was  very  much  influenced  in  his  work  by  the  Northern  Sung 
landscape  painters  of  the  twelfth  century,  particularly  Li  T’ang.  T'ang 
Yin’s  place  in  the  history  of  Chinese  painting  is  of  particular  importance, 
for  he  provides  the  most  important  link  between  the  painters  of  the  Wu 
school  (from  the  first  character  in  the  place-name  Wu-hsien,  a  part  of 
modern  Su-chou),  represented  by  Shen  Chou  and  the  progressive 
scholar-painters  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  the  Che  school  (from  the 
first  character  in  the  name  of  the  province  of  Chekiang),  led  by  the 
official  court  painters  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  T’ang  Yin,  although  tradi¬ 
tionally  assigned  to  the  Wu  school,  may  be  classified  as  an  individualist, 


plate  viii  “Landscape  with  scholar  walking  near  a  waterfall,”  by  T'ang  Yin,  1470-1524. 
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who  socially  as  well  as  artistically  stands  half-way  between  the  gentle  - 
men-painters  of  the  Wu  school  and  the  professional  academicians  of  the 
Che  school. 

T’ang  Yin  was  a  great  scholar,  poet,  and  a  man  of  many  talents, 
highly  esteemed  as  a  painter  and  cultured  gentleman,  but  showed  a 
strong  liking  for  wine  and  women.  His  life  is  full  of  paradoxes,  reflecting 
his  unstable  and  erratic  character.  At  times  he  would  devote  himself 
with  intense  zeal  to  painting  and  the  pursuit  of  his  natural  inclination 
for  learning,  while  at  other  times  he  would  be  more  interested  in  the 
wine-shops  and  pleasure  places  of  Su-chou,  or  spend  long  periods  of 
retirement  in  a  Buddhist  temple.  And  while  T’ang  Yin  began  his  career 
in  the  tradition  of  the  scholar-painter,  he  finished  as  a  professional 
painter  who  had  to  produce  pictures  in  order  to  make  a  living. 

The  turning  point  in  the  artist’s  life  came  with  his  involvement  in  a 
plot  to  defraud  the  state  examination,  as  a  result  of  which  he  lost  his 
degree,  was  stripped  of  all  honours  and  lost  all  chances  he  may  have  had 
for  civil  appointment.  This  event  put  an  end  to  T’ang  Yin’s  brilliant 
career  as  a  scholar  and  gentleman-painter,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
him  thereafter  to  turn  to  painting  as  a  profession  and  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood. 

The  painting  acquired  by  the  Museum,  like  several  other  landscapes 
of  the  same  type,  all  of  which  probably  represent  a  relatively  early  phase 
of  the  artist’s  development,2  reflects  T’ang  Yin’s  dependence  upon  Li 
T’ang  and  recreates  something  of  the  grand  manner  of  the  Northern 
Sung  period.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  Museum's  “Landscape 
with  a  Scholar  walking  near  a  Waterfall”  are  the  off-centre  Li  T’ang 
type  of  composition  with  diagonal  thrusts  and  recessions,  and  the 
angular,  serried  shapes  of  mountains  and  tree  trunks.  The  mountains 
are  formed  of  tightly  folded,  angular  layers  piled  up  vertically  and 
divided  by  deep  fissures  and  cracks.  The  deep  incrustations  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  rocks  are  built  up  by  parallel,  yet  irregular,  strokes  of  heavy 
ink.  The  general  tonal  quality  is  rather  dark,  with  deep  shadows  in  the 
fissures  of  rocks  and  mountains,  relieved  only  by  the  light  areas  of 
mist  in  the  middle  distance  and  the  water  in  the  foreground.  The  angular, 
exposed  roots  of  the  trees  further  emphasize  the  jagged  forms  of  rocks 
and  mountains.  They  also  recall  the  manner  of  Li  T’ang  and  his  liking 
for  such  mannerisms.3 

The  general  effect  of  the  painting  is  one  of  intense  massiveness  and 
angularity,  further  enhanced  by  the  loose,  irregular  handling  of  the 
foliage  and  light,  fluid  brushwork  of  mist  and  water,  which  stand  out  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  tense,  detailed  manner  of  the  landscape  elements. 
The  thin  bands  of  mist  and  meandering  lines  of  the  water  are  used  to 
great  advantage  to  emphasize  the  ruggedness  and  overwhelming  weight 
of  the  massed  and  piled  up  mountains. 
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Tang  Yin’s  greatest  claims  to  fame  are  probably  his  landscapes,  but 
he  was  also  a  skilled  figure  painter,  as  is  shown  by  the  figure  of  the 
scholar  with  staff  in  the  foreground.  The  figure  is  painted  with  great 
delicacy  and  sensitivity,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  angularity  and  tenseness 
of  the  landscape  elements.  The  size  of  the  figure  in  relation  to  the 
towering  mountains  perhaps  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  overwhelming 
grandeur  and  power  of  nature,  whereas  the  calm,  poetic  mood  of  the 
scholar,  walking  slowly  with  his  head  thrown  back,  may  also  reflect 
something  of  the  painter’s  own  mind  and  the  thoughts  which  inspired 
this  picture. 


NOTES 

1.  Acc.  No.  957.19.  Ht.  135.9  cms.,  W.  54.3  cms.  Published:  S.  E.  Lee, 
Chinese  Landscape  Painting ,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  1954,  Cat. 
No.  47;  Loan  Exhibition  of  Chinese  Paintings,  Royal  Ontario  Museum, 
May-June,  1956,  Cat.  No.  18. 

2.  Landscapes  in  the  John  Herron  Art  Museum,  Indianapolis  ( Chinese 
Landscape  Painting,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Cat.  No.  46),  in  the 
Hayashi  Collection,  Kyoto  (O.  Siren,  Chinese  Painting,  Leading 
Masters  and  Principles,  1958,  VI,  PI.  220),  etc.  (See  Siren,  op.  cit., 
IV,  197,  and  Note  4). 

3.  Lor  example  the  large  Mountain  Landscape  of  1124  in  the  Ku-kung 
collection,  Taiwan  (Siren,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  PI.  247). 
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SOME  RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 


PLATES  IX  AND  X 


A  SET  OF  CREYVELWORK  BED  HANGINGS 


One  of  the  most  important  recent  acquisitions  in  the  Textile  Department 
is  a  set  of  English  crewelwork  bed  hangings,  (Acc.  No.  958.21.1  a-j). 
It  consists  of  two  pairs  of  curtains  2.13  to  2,23  metres  in  length,  one 
pair  narrow,  just  over  1.22  metres  wide,  for  the  head  of  the  bed,  the 
other  almost  2.26  metres  in  width  to  go  around  the  foot;  a  set  of  three 
valances  and,  to  cover  the  lower  framework,  a  set  of  “bases,”  both  about 
30  centimetres  deep.  The  slight  difference  in  measurements  of  all  the 
pieces  is  due  to  wear  at  the  edges.  Otherwise  they  are  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition. 

The  design  of  meandering  holly  branches  growing  from  hillocks  is 
unusual  and  highly  sophisticated.  Moving  in  a  diagonal  direction  across 
the  curtains,  the  branches  twist  and  turn,  mingle  and  merge  together, 
forming  a  well  balanced  allover  pattern.  This  is  most  noticeable  when 
the  curtains  are  drawn  because  the  branches  at  the  edges  of  those  that 
meet  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  have  been  designed  to  join.  On  the  valances 
and  bases  the  design  is  a  chopped  off  or  stunted  version  of  the  branches 
on  the  curtains  (PI.  X) . 

The  ground  fabric  has  a  linen  warp  and  cotton  weft,  is  36  inches 
wide  and  woven  in  a  two  and  one  twill,  except  for  sections  in  two  of  the 
valances  which  are  of  18-inch  fabric  with  linen  warp  and  cotton  weft 
woven  in  a  chevron  twill.  The  embroidery  is  worked  entirely  in  crewels, 
the  branches  in  shades  of  fawn  and  brown,  the  leaves  in  yellow,  very 
dark  blue  and  several  different  greens,  the  holly  berries  in  red.  All  these 
colours  are  to  be  found  in  the  hillocks,  red  being  used  only  for  the 
occasional  flower  which  grows  on  them.  The  stitch  used  is  predominately 
chainstitch  but  other  stitches  occur  in  the  leaves  where  the  embroidresses 
have  indulged  in  flights  of  fancy.  Such  is  also  the  case  in  the  hillocks. 
The  berries  are  worked  sometimes  in  satin,  but  more  frequently  in 
buttonhole  stitch. 

K.  B.  B. 
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PLATE  IX  Crewelwork  bed  hangings,  English,  probably  first  quarter  eighteenth  century. 


plate  x  Detail  of  crewelwork  valance. 
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PLATE  XI 


A  MARBLE  HEAD  OF  THUCYDIDES 


The  portrait  is  a  copy,  probably  late  Hellenistic,  of  a  lost  Greek  work 
of  the  early  fourth  century  B.c.  The  well-known  bust  of  Thucydides  in 
Holkham  Hall,  Norfolk,  England,  is  another  copy  of  the  same  original. 
The  head  was  formerly  in  the  Simkovitch  collection.  The  nose  is  a 
modern  restoration.  Ht.  35.5  cms.  (Acc.  No.  959.159.) 

N.  L. 


PLATE  XII 

A  MARBLE  TORSO  OF  AN  ATHLETE 


The  statue  is  a  late  Greek  or  an  early  Roman  copy  of  a  Greek  original 
of  about  the  mid-fifth  century  B.c.  This  exquisitely  modelled  piece  is 
one  of  the  most  important  accessions  to  the  Museum’s  collections  in 
some  years  and  is  very  closely  related  to  the  Doryphoros  of  Polykleitos. 
Acquired  from  the  Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Fund,  it  compares  favourably 
with  examples  at  Kassel  and  in  The  Louvre.  Lifesize.  (Acc.  No.  958. 16.) 

N.  L. 


THE  CYPRIOTE  COLLECTION 


From  the  National  Gallery  in  Ottawa  the  Museum  received  as  a  gift  a 
collection  of  over  three  hundred  Cypriote  objects  including  pottery, 
terracotta  figurines,  terracotta  heads  and  other  parts  of  large  clay 
figures,  and  limestone  sculpture.  The  dating  of  the  objects  ranges  from 
the  Early  Bronze  Age  to  Roman  times.  The  collection  was  presented 
to  the  National  Gallery  by  Col.  Falkland  Warren  at  least  sixty  years 
ago.  The  terracottas  and  the  sculpture  are  a  particularly  valuable 
addition  to  the  Museum’s  earlier  Cypriote  Collection  which  consists 
mainly  of  pottery.  It  is  planned  to  have  a  selection  of  the  newly  acquired 
objects  exhibited  this  year. 

The  majority  of  the  terracotta  figurines  represent  warriors  on 
chariots  with  horses  dating  from  the  Geometric  period.  A  few  are 
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plate  xi  Marble  head  of  Thucydides 
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warriors  on  foot  with  hand-modelled  faces  and  cylindrical  wheel-made 
bodies.  In  many  cases  traces  of  colour  are  clearly  visible. 

Among  the  terracotta  heads,  which  vary  from  about  one-third  to 
life-size,  both  the  earlier  helmeted  type  showing  Assyrian  influences  and 
the  later  Hellenic  type  crowned  with  wreath  and  berries  are  represented. 
Three  colossal  left  forearms  with  a  hole  for  suspension  or  attachment, 
and  a  sandalled  foot  in  the  Oriental  Style  should  also  be  mentioned. 

A  large  part  of  the  collection  consists  of  small  limestone  heads.  The 
best  represented  among  them  are  those  of  the  Oriental  type,  and  those 
in  the  “Decadent"  style  of  the  Hellenic  type. 

The  figures  of  votaries — some  complete,  some  fragmentary — show 
approximately  the  same  distribution  of  types  as  the  heads.  There  is, 
however,  a  certain  number  of  Hellenistic  and  Graeco-Roman  limestone 
heads  and  figures. 

No  outstanding  pieces  of  the  Archaic  period  are  in  the  collection. 
(Acc.  Nos.  958.61.1-345.) 

N.  L. 


A  BRONZE  COUCH  FROM  ETRURIA 


The  twenty-seven  bronze  pieces  of  a  banquet  couch  comprise  the  almost 
complete  upper  railing,  the  complete  lower  railing,  parts  of  turned 
bronze  legs,  and  two  knobs  at  the  top  of  the  legs.  Most  of  the  pieces  are 
decorated  with  designs  of  meander,  rosettes  and  sprays  inlaid  in  silver  or 
silver  and  copper.  The  two  sides  of  the  upper  railing  which  would  be 
exposed  to  view  have  additional  decoration  of  five  (of  the  original  six) 
very  fine  lions’  heads  in  the  round.  All  the  railing  pieces,  which  are 
[-shaped  in  profile,  show  a  leaf-and-dart  moulding  along  the  edges.  The 
couch  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Etruria.  The  form  of  this  couch  and 
the  style  of  its  decoration  put  it  in  a  class  with  other  well-known 
examples  from  Pompeii,  Boscoreale,  or  Amiterno  (the  latter  one  known 
as  the  Conservatori  couch) :  all  of  these  although  dated  usually  to  the 
early  Imperial  period,  show  all  the  characteristics  of  later  Greek  art. 
The  pieces  will  be  cleaned  and  the  couch  restored  at  the  Museum.  (Acc. 
No.  958.243.) 

N.  L. 
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PLATE  XIII 


A  PORTRAIT  OF 


A  ROMAN  WOMAN 


The  marble  head  of  a  veiled  Roman  woman,  excavated  at  Fondi  near 
Rome  was  given  to  the  Museum  by  Adriano  Olivetti,  President  of  the 
Olivetti  Company.  The  severe  style  of  the  head  is  typical  of  Late  Repub¬ 
lican  or  the  Early  Imperial  portraiture.  Ht.  25.4  cms.  (Acc.  No, 
958.109.) 

N.  L. 


Marble  head  of  a  Roman  woman. 
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PLATE  XIV 


A  JAPANESE  SHINTO  SCULPTURE  OF  THE  HEIAN  PERIOD 


Japanese  Shinto  sculpture  is  very  rare,  since  the 
rather  vague  deities  and  legendary  figures  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  native  cult  were  not  usually 
represented  in  art.  A  female  figure,  recently 
acquired  by  the  Museum,  is  carved  with  great 
simplicity  from  a  single  heavy  plank  of  wood 
and  retains  in  its  direct  frontality  and  restrained 
modelling  a  strong  suggestion  of  the  original 
plank.  The  few  traces  of  paint  on  the  garments 
indicate  that,  like  many  early  sculptures,  this 
figure  was  probably  once  painted  all  over.  There 
is  a  dowel  on  the  bottom  for  insertion  into  a 
base  or  stand. 

The  figure  belongs  to  a  group  of  similar  sculp¬ 
tures  said  to  have  come  from  a  Shinto  shrine  in 
the  Izumo  region  of  Japan,  and  other  pieces 
from  the  group  are  in  collections  in  Japan, 
Brooklyn,  Cleveland  and  Chicago.  Fuller  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  given  the  Museum  piece  when  it  is 
published  in  detail  at  a  later  date.  It  is  a  work  of 
the  Heian  Period,  tenth-twelfth  century  a.d. 
Ht.  97.8  cms.  ( Acc.  No.  957.228.) 

b  .  s. 


Shinto  figure ; 

Japanese,  Heian  Period,  tenth-twelfth  century. 
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PLATE  XV 


SOME  AFRICAN  ETHNOLOGICAL  ACQUISITIONS 


African  material  predominated  in  the  year’s 
accessions,  and  a  number  of  specimens  from 
various  tribes  and  localities  was  displayed 
in  the  Museum’s  recent  mask  exhibition  and 
illustrated  in  the  exhibition’s  catalogue.  One 
piece  not  so  illustrated  is  the  magnificent  dance 
headdress  from  the  Bambara,  French  Sudan, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Zacks  (PI. 
XV).  It  is  notable  for  its  size,  fine  workman¬ 
ship,  and  the  success  with  which  the  sculptor 
has  portrayed  the  grace  and  strength  of  the 
antelope  in  stylized  form.  Ht.  1  m.  44.5  cms. 
(Acc.  No.  959.46.)  Other  specimens  include  a 
documented  hand  axe  from  the  Transvaal,  an 
ivory  figure  from  the  Warega,  and  a  wooden 
door  from  the  Dogon,  one  of  those  used  on  the 
granaries  belonging  to  the  hogons,  or  religious 
leaders  of  the  community. 

K.  E.  K. 


Headdress;  Bambara  tribe,  French  West  Africa. 
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PLATE  XVI 


A  LUVALE  “NALINDELE” 


This  costume  is  attributed  specifically  to  the 
Luvale,  but  is  said  to  be  representative  of  the 
Mwiko  group  which  comprises,  in  addition  to 
the  Luvale,  the  Luchazi,  Lunda,  Mbunda  and 
Chokwe  peoples.  The  costume  and  mask  are 
believed  to  be  used  to  portray  the  ancestral 
spirits,  or  the  spirits  of  the  forest,  at  circumci¬ 
sion  rites,  the  identity  of  the  wearer  being  con¬ 
cealed.  The  spirit  represented  is  known  among 
the  Luvale  and  Luchazi  as  Nalindele  or  the 
acrobatic  woman — a  sort  of  “big  sister” — and 
“she”  (for  the  performer  is  a  man)  displays  her 
skill  on  a  heavy  bark  cord  stretched,  at  a  height 
of  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet,  between  two  poles 
set  six  feet  apart.  The  costume  is  made  of  knitted 
fibre  in  horizontal  stripes  of  orange,  browns  and 
cream,  and  covers  all  but  the  head,  with  attached 
pieces  for  the  breasts.  (Acc.  No.  958.182.1.) 
The  mask,  which  is  of  wood,  is  decorated  with 
cow’s  hair.  Ht.  20.3  cms.  W.  20.3  cms.  (Acc. 
No.  958.182.2.) 

K.  E.  K. 


“ Nalindele Luvale  tribe,  Northern  Rhodesia. 
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PLATE  XVII 


DOGON  ANCESTOR  FIGURE 


This  lifesize  figure  is  unusual,  at  least  in  North 
American  museums,  though  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar,  but  more  complete,  specimen,  also  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Dogon,  was  shown  recently  in  the 
Museum  of  Primitive  Art,  New  York.1  The 
R.O.M.’s  example  shows  signs  of  having  once 
been  covered  with  some  coating  which  appears 
to  have  been  cleaned  off,  and  in  the  cracks, 
pieces  of  moss  indicate  that  it  had  been  exposed, 
perhaps  in  a  cave.  The  lower  limbs  have  been 
cut  off,  presumably  since  it  was  discovered,  but 
the  arms  are  still  intact.  The  cicatrizations  on 
the  ventral  surface  are  clearly  shown.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  figures  of  this  type  are 
said  to  have  been  found  suggest  some  age,  per¬ 
haps  considerable,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  precise  antiquity  of  the  pieces.  Ht. 
124.5  cms.  (Acc.  No.  958.123.4.) 

iSee  leaflet,  Sculpture  from  Three  African  Tribes: 

Senufo,  Baga,  Dogon.  Museum  of  Primitive  Art,  New 

York,  (1959).  Specimen  No.  14. 

K.  E.  K. 


Ancestor  figure:  Dogon  tribe,  French  Sudan. 
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PLATE  XVIII 


NORTH  AMERICAN  MATERIAL 


Onyx  mask,  T eotihuacan  culture,  circa  A.D.  300 


Most  notable  of  the  year's  acquisitions  was  the  large  and  extremely 
important  Speck  collection,  detailed  analysis  of  which  must  be  reserved 
for  a  future  paper.  About  one-half  of  it  comes  from  the  Naskapi  Indians 
of  Quebec  and  Labrador,  the  rest  mainly  from  other  tribes  of  north¬ 
eastern  North  America.  Another  group  of  documented  material  from 
the  Blackfoot  of  Alberta  was  collected  by  the  writer.  Amongst  numerous 
other  accessions,  a  small  collection  of  Mexican  ceramics  included 
certain  noteworthy  specimens  from  the  states  of  Oaxaca,  Colima  and 
Nayarit,  especially  the  so-called  Xantil  figures.  From  this  area  also 
came  a  fine  onyx  mask  of  the  Teotihuacan  culture,  circa  a.d.  300,  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Edgar  Stone  (PI.  XVIII).  It  is  the  only  example  in  this 
Museum — and  an  excellent  one — of  the  fine  sculpture  in  hard  stone 
for  which  this  culture  is  famous.  Ht.  18.4  cms.  (Acc.  No.  958.83.) 

K.  E.  K. 
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THE  FORT  NECESSITY  TREATY 


The  Sigmund  Samuel  Canadiana  Gallery  continues  to  add  to  its  col¬ 
lection,  and  the  last  year  has  witnessed  a  number  of  highly  important 
acquisitions  in  the  field  of  oil  paintings  and  water-colours  of  Canada, 
maps  and  numismatics.  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  recent  acquisi¬ 
tions  is  the  original  treaty  signed  by  George  Washington  in  1754,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  evacuation  of  the  British  garrison  of  Fort  Necessity,  near 
the  Monongahela  River  in  Ohio.  Washington  was  only  twenty-two  at 
the  time,  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  militia  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  “A  volley 
fired  by  a  young  Virginian  in  the  backwoods  of  America  set  the  world 
on  fire!”  These  were  the  words  used  by  Horace  Walpole  to  describe  the 
action  at  Fort  Necessity,  which  began  with  Washington's  attack  on  the 
French.  This  attack  which  caused  the  death  of  the  Sieur  de  Jumonville 
and  nine  of  his  men,  was  termed  “an  assassination”  by  the  French,  who 
planned  immediate  retaliation.  A  strong  force  of  French  and  Indians 
surrounded  Fort  Necessity  a  month  later,  and  Washington  and  Captain 
James  Mackay,  a  regular  officer  and  Washington’s  fellow  commander, 
were  forced  to  capitulate  and  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  Captain 
Louis  Coulon  de  Villiers,  brother  of  the  slain  Jumonville.  That  these 
were  remarkably  generous  and  included  the  honours  of  war,  was  no 
doubt  due  to  rumours  of  the  advance  of  an  English  force  in  overwhelm¬ 
ing  strength. 

A  contemporary  account  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  states:  “They 
were  wrote  in  a  bad  Hand,  on  wet  and  Blotted  Paper  so  that  no  person 
could  read  them  but  Van  Braam  who  had  heard  them  from  the  mouth  of 
the  French  Officer  .  .  .”  In  the  treaty,  Jumonville’s  death  was  referred 
to  as  “an  assassination,”  which  Washington  did  not  realize  in  signing  it. 
The  whole  incident  had  many  European  repercussions,  and  must  be 
considered  as  being  one  of  the  opening  engagements  of  the  Seven  Years 
War.  It  was  also  the  first  time  that  Washington’s  name  was  brought  to 
European  attention. 

F.  ST.  G.  s. 
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ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM 


Harold  M.  Turner,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Museum  Board 

Sigmund  Samuel,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Hon.  Chairman,  Museum  Board 
T.  A.  Heinrich,  B.A.(Cah),  M.Litt.,  Ph.D. (Cantab. ) ,  Director 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Downie,  Executive  Secretary 


ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY  DIVISION 

A.  D.  Tushingham,  B.A.(Tor.),  B.D.,  Ph.D. (Chicago) ,  Head 


CURATORIAL  STAFF 

FAR  EASTERN  DEPARTMENT 

Trubner,  Henry,  M.A.(Harv.),  Curator 

Fernald,  Miss  H.  E.,  A.B.(Mt.  Hoi.),  Research  Curator 

Stephen,  Mrs.  B.,  B.A.,  Assistant  Curator 

Kingston,  Miss  B.  G.  F.,  B.A.,  B.L.S.,  Librarian 

ETHNOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 

Kidd,  K.  E.,  M.A.,  Curator 

Kenyon,  W.  A.,  B.A.,  B.C.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Curator 
Chadwick,  Mrs.  N.,  Curatorial  Assistant 

GREEK  &  ROMAN  DEPARTMENT 

Graham,  J.  W.,  M.A.(Ac.) ,  Ph.D.( J.H.U.) ,  Curator 

Lunn,  John,  B.A.(  Dunelm  ) ,  A.M.A.,  F.R.S.A.,  Associate  Curator 

Leipin,  Mrs.  N.,  Dip. Phil. ( Zagreb),  Assistant  Curator 

NEAR  EASTERN  DEPARTMENT 

Needier,  Miss  Winifred,  B.A.,  Curator 
Groves,  Miss  J.,  B.A.,  Curatorial  Assistant 

MODERN  EUROPEAN  DEPARTMENT 

Brett,  G.,  M.C.,  M.A.(Oxon.),  Curator 
Hickl-Szabo,  H.  A.,  Curatorial  Assistant 

TEXTILES  DEPARTMENT 

Brett,  Mrs.  K.  B.,  Curator 
Burnham,  H.  B.,  Curatorial  Assistant 
Holford,  Mrs.  M.,  Curatorial  Assistant 

CAN  ADIAN  A  DEPARTMENT 

Spendlove,  F.  St.  G.,  Dip. Arch. (London) ,  F.M.A.,  F.R.S.A.,  Curator 

HEADS  OF  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Osborne,  Miss  C.,  Librarian 
Parker,  H.,  Display  Chief 
Todd,  W.,  Chief  Conservator 

Hecken,  MissD.,  B.L.S.,  Ph.D.  ( Berlin) ,  Chief  Cataloguer 
Capel,  F.,  Chief  Preparator 
Barker,  A.,  Chief  Cabinet-maker 
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ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS 


Fibres,  Spindles  and  Spinning  Wheels,  by  Dorothy  K.  Macdonald  (mimeo¬ 
graphed,  1944),  price  50  cents. 

Chinese  Court  Costumes,  by  Helen  E.  Fernald  (1946),  price  $1.10. 

Excavating  Ontario  History,  by  Margaret  M.  Thomson  (published  by  the 
Division  of  Education,  1947),  price  15  cents. 

Palestine,  Ancient  and  Modern,  a  Guide  to  the  Palestinian  Collection 
(1949),  price  50  cents. 

Books  of  the  Middle  Ages  ( 1950) ,  price  35  cents. 

Picture  Books:  Chinese  Pottery  Figurines',  Egyptian  Mummies',  Black- 
figure  and  Red-figure  Greek  Pottery  (all  1950),  50  cents  each. 

Outline  Guide  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  (1951;  Section  III  deals  with 
the  Division  of  Art  and  Archaeology),  price  50  cents. 

Suggestions  for  Excavating  Indian  Sites  (mimeographed,  1951),  price  10 
cents. 

The  Chair  in  China,  by  Louise  Hawley  Stone  ( 1952),  price  $2.00. 

Sweet  Water:  The  Discovery  and  Mapping  of  the  Great  Lakes,  1522-1703 
(1954)  price  50  cents. 

Bouquets  in  Textiles,  by  K.  B.  Brett  (1955),  price  75  cents. 

The  Art  of  Fine  Printing:  The  Bible  in  Print  (1956),  price  50  cents. 

Ontario  Handwoven  Textiles,  by  K.  B.  Brett  (1956),  price  $1.00. 

Over  the  Rockies:  The  Discovery  and  Mapping  of  the  Canadian  West, 
1700-1886  (1956),  price  50  cents. 

The  Edith  Chown  Pierce  and  Gerald  Stevens  Collection  of  Early  Canadian 
Glass,  by  F.  St.  George  Spendlove  (1957),  price  50  cents. 

English  Silver:  Seven  Centuries  of  English  Domestic  Silver  (1958),  price 

$2.00. 

Up  North:  The  Discovery  and  Mapping  of  the  Canadian  Arctic,  1511-1944 
(1958),  price  50  cents. 

Oriental  Rugs:  The  Kalman  Collection  (1958),  price  25  cents. 

Masks:  The  Many  Faces  of  Man  ( 1959) ,  price  $2.00. 

Chinese  Frescoes  from  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  (Museum  Bulletins 
Nos.  12,  13,  and  14  bound  together),  price  75  cents. 

Bulletins  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology,  Nos.  7,  10,  11,  15, 
16,  price  15  cents  each. 

Bulletins  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology,  Nos.  17,  18,  19, 
20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  price  75  cents  each. 

OFFPRINTS 

“Chinese  Mortuary  Pillows  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology,” 
by  Helen  E.  Fernald.  Reprinted  from  the  Far  Eastern  Ceramic  Bul¬ 
letin,  Volume  4,  No.  1,  March  1952,  price  75  cents. 

“The  Excavating  and  Historical  Identification  of  a  Huron  Ossuary,”  by 
Kenneth  E.  Kidd.  Reprinted  for  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  from 
American  Antiquity,  Vol.  18,  No.  4,  April  1953,  price  35  cents;  heavy 
cover  45  cents. 

“The  Canadian  Watercolours  of  James  Pattison  Cockburn,  17797-1847,” 
by  F.  St.  G.  Spendlove.  Reprinted  from  the  Connoisseur,  May  1954, 
price  25  cents. 

“The  Furniture  of  French  Canada,”  by  F.  St.  G.  Spendlove.  Reprinted  from 
the  Connoisseur  Year  Book,  1954,  price  50  cents. 

“A  Reredos  from  the  Workshop  of  Jan  Borman  at  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  of  Archaeology,  Toronto,”  by  Gerard  Brett.  Reprinted  from 
the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  Summer,  1954,  price  50  cents. 
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“The  Royal  Ontario  Museum,”  Reprinted  from  Archaeology ,  Summer  1955, 
Vol.  8,  No.  2,  price  25  cents. 

“Niagara  Falls  Pictured,”  by  F.  St.  G.  Spendlove.  Reprinted  from  Antiques , 
April  1956,  price  25  cents. 

“Archaeology  and  the  Canadian,”  by  A.  D.  Tushingham.  Reprinted  from 
Queen’s  Quarterly,  Kingston,  Winter  1956,  price  30  cents. 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  ON  THE  MUSEUM’S  COLLECTIONS 

The  Face  of  Early  Canada ,  by  F.  St.  G.  Spendlove  (Ryerson  Press  1958), 
price  $8.50,  de  luxe  edition  $14.50. 


PATRON 

The  honorary  title  of  Patron  is  bestowed  by  the  Museum  Board  on  those  who 
have  given  exceptional  service,  either  by  time  and  effort  expended  on 
behalf  of  the  Museum,  or  by  gifts  of  money  or  objects  to  it. 


MEMBERSHIP 

FEES 


Annual 

$  10.00 

Annual  Provincial  (outside  Toronto) 

5.00 

Life 

100.00 

Benefactor 

500.00 

Endowment 

5000.00 

SOME  PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
Free  entry  to  "Open  Nights.” 

Invitations  to  preview  openings  of  special  exhibitions. 

Free  admission  during  Museum  hours. 

Educational  services.  Guided  tours  for  groups  of  ten  or  more  members 
(by  arrangement) . 

Special  reduction  on  Museum  Extension  courses. 

Two  copies  of  the  Calendar  of  Events  distributed  annually. 


ADMISSION 

Tuesday  to  Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Sunday,  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  closed 
Monday.  Adults  25  cents  Wednesday  and  Friday.  Children  and 
Students  free. 

Sigmund  Samuel  Canadiana  Gallery,  14  Queen’s  Park  West,  Hours  same  as 
main  building.  No  admission  charge. 
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